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This Magazine gibes the Negro’s point 
of View Regarding his own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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= Agricultural & Mechanical College 
: For the Colored Race 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Cochin’ 














E 7, AIFTEENTH Annual Session will begin September Ist. We 

are prepared to give good technical instruction in Agricultural 

and Mechanical branches for the lowest terms of any school in the 

country. We also have a Department of Teachers’ Training and 

a Dairy Department in which men are prepared to conduct suc- 
cessful dairies and to teach in Agricultural Schools. 

SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES STRONG FACULTY 
For further information, address 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, Prestpent 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Why not Subscribe for 
Alexander’s Magazine 


This Magnificent Outfit of One 


Stereoscope 


and 50 handsome views, the 

World Series of Travels and 

One Year’s Subseription to : d oe | » | i N g 

Alerander’s Magazine for only an get t 1¢€ eSt . egro 

$2.00. Send to-day. Agents x ° : ¢ 
q ne > rp? 

wanted to sell outfits. 75 per eriodical Literature : 

cent. profit. 

ARTHUR L. HAYES 
366 West 126th St. New York City 
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. Hjotel Astor. 


130 Dartmouth Street : Boston, Mass. 





The undersigned calls the attention of the public to the 
many advantages of the Horer Astor. 

“OCATION: It is the nearest hotel in the city to both 

+ the Back Bay Station of the N. Y.,N. H. & H.R. R. 
and Trinity Place Station of the B. & A. Division of the 
N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R., and baggage of guests is carried 
free to and from all trains, the hotel being directly opposite 
entrance of the Back Bay Station. Upon advance notice - 
a uniformed attendant will meet train-arrivals at either 
station. We are within a block of the following points 
of interest : Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Mechanics’ Building, where all large 
exhibitions are held, and but a few minutes walk from 
the heart of the retail trade, the churches, theatres and 
public halls. 


ONVENIENCES: Every room is an outside room, 
oven to sun and air. No stuffy inside rooms over 
kitchens or air shafts. All rooms are steam heated and 
with Long Distance Telephone in each room. Prices of 
rooms range from One Dollar upwards. 

A finely appointed Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 
is on the first floor, and in addition on the same floor, a 
Gentlemen’s Café with Bar attached. Both restaurant 
and café are equipped with Long Distance Telephones at 
tables. 

The Cuisine is the equal of any in the city while the 
prices remain at regular restaurant figures. 

¥our patronage is respectfully solicited. 

HOTEL ASTOR COMPANY, 
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F. H. M. MURRAY, 


Discussion, 


609 F St., Northwest, 





The HORIZON 


A JOURNAL OF THE COLOR LINE 
W. E. BURGHARDT DvBOIS 


Owners and Editors 


VIEWS & REVIEWS--Unique in Form and Contents 


Disquisitional, 


PUT FORTH MONTHLY FROM 


One year 50c—6 Months 25c—Single Copies 5c 


L. M. HERSHAW 


“Different” 


Washington, D.C. 














THE RACE QUESTION 
oH OES 


is fearlessly discussed in the Jan., Feb. 
and March numbers of To-Morrow 
magazine ina manner more fair and 
equitable than any other publication 
of the white race. 


TO- MORROW MAGAZINE 














gives ‘‘a square deal’’ on the race ques- 
tion with no effort to hide anything 
from either the colored or white race. 
Send 15 cents and we will mail you 3 
sample copies that will positively in- 
terest you. 








10 Cents the Copy 


$1.00 a Year. 


TO -- MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2212 Calumet Are. : 





Chicago, Ill. 


TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | 


For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana 
fully nickle plated. Retains heat much 
longerthan cast iron. It is indeed the 
handiest and simplest straightener ever 
introduced to the people 
Send postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
every description. Most complete line ef Hair 
Goods In this country for colored people. Send 
stamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


When'writing please mention Alexander’s 


BOYS! GIRLS! 
READ THIS OFFR! 


I am giving away a Camera, Printing 
Press, Foot Ball, Scroll Saw Outfit, Catch- 
ing Mitts, Fountain Pen, Excelsior Print- 
er, Junior Sign Printer, Bracelet, Dressed 
Do)l, Stereoscopic View Set, Pucket Knife, 
Harmonica, Watch Fob or Chain, Sewing 
Box, School Bag, Pair Lace Curtains, one 
half dozen Plated Tea or Table Spoons 
New Family Record, etc., for selling only 
12 pieces of fancy Jewelry Novelties at 10c 
each. Just send your name and address to 


B. FRED GIESE, 
2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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CharacterBuilding 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This splendid book is made up 
of Sunday evening talks to the 
students of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute. They are valuable as 
showing the moral earnest- 
ness and eloquence of the 
writer. Bound in cloth, 299 
pages. Price in the United 
States $1.62, postage prepaid; 
in foreign countries $1.82. 
Send P. O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U. S, A, 








Up From Slavery 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This wonderful book has been 
translated into more foreign 
other 
since Uncle 


languages than any 
American book 
Tom’s Cabin. Bound in cloth, 
330 pages. Price in the 
United States $1.62, 
prepaid; 


$1.82. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


postage 


foreign countries 























Working With 
the Hands 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 





This is a Sequel to “Up From 
Slavery,” giving facts and 
theories drawn from the au- 
thor’s life work in building up 
the wonderful school of indus- 
trial training at Tuskegee. 
Bound in cloth, 246 pages. 
Price in the United States, 
$1.62, postage prepaid; for- 
eign countries $1.82. Send 
P. O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














The Future of the 


American Negro 
By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The first 

pressions of the great Edu- 
A book that treats of 
phases of the all-ab- 


important public ex- 
cator. 
many 
sorbed Negro problem. Bound 
in cloth, 244 pages. Price in 
the United States $1.30, post- 
age prepaid; foreign countries 
$1.50. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The 


Wife of His Youth 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Embossed cover in gold and red, 


324 pages. Price in the 
United States $1.62; postage 
prepaid. In foreign countrics 
$1.82. “The stories are among 
the most amusing we have 
seen for some time, while 
they give a rarely excellent 
insight into Negro life and 
character.” — The Outlook, 
New York. Send P, O, Money 
Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
No, 714 Shawmut Avenue 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The 
Colonel’s Dream 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Bound in cloth, 294 pages. Price 
in the United States $1.62, 
postage prepaid; in foreign 
countries $1.82. This is one 
of the finest pieces of Mr. 
Chesnutt’s literary works and 
will appeal to the unbiased 
reader in setting forth the 
problems affecting the Nezro 
with great fairness. Send P. 
O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











The Marrow of 
Tradition 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
Cover attractively stamped in 
two colors, 330 pages. Price 
in the United States $1.42, 
postage prepaid; foreign 
countries $1.82. In this book 
Mr. Chestnutt has exposed 
the white southerner’s scheme 
to keep in subjection the 
black people by methods of 
exclusion, The book is great 
in its dramatic intensity and 
appeals strongly to popular 
sympathy in the interest of 
the Negro. Send P. O. Money 
Order. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 














The House Behind 
the Cedars 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Cover in three colors, 294 pages. 
Price in the United States 
$1.62, postage prepaid; in for- 
eign countries $1.82. “One of 
the most vitally interesting 
books touching upon racial 
distinctions in the South that 
we have ever read.?—The 
Boston Herald. Send P. O. 
Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE SOULS 





‘Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show .the 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 


This meaning is not without interest to’ 


you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


*“‘Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


OF BLACK FOLK 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR IS DEAD 


The World's Greatest Negro Poet has passed away but his works will live forever. Dr. Adams, editor of “The 








Advance” says, ‘ Dunbar was a genius bound in ebony.” President 
Roosevelt says, 1 was a great admirer of his poetry and his prose.”’ 

“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR" is just off press. It 
contains a complete biography, all his poetical works, his best short stories 
in one complete volume which will be sent postpaid to any address for 
only $1.75 in cloth. It contains 430 large 6%x8% pages including 59 
full page illustrations 

500 MORE AGENTS WANTED 

Agents are coining money. Mr. J. C. Williams, lowa. just writes: ‘Have 
received my Dunbar outfit, and in eight hours sold eighteen copies— profits 
$19.00." C.D. Higgins, Ohio, says: “Sold seventy-five copies in four and 
one-half days— profits $72.25.'’ Start now and get first choice of territory 
We pay biggest commission, ship books on credit, and send OUTFIT FREE. 


We are the sole publishers hence assign exclusive territory. 
Write today for full particulars and outfit. 


J.L. NICHOLS & CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 











To Jamestown Exposition Visitors! 


The Hotel Toussaint-Dumas 














Church and Calvert Streets * a Norfolk, Virginia 


ALEGANTLY furnished and decorated, newly built 
with all modern improvements, accessable by street 
cars from all railroad and steamboat lines entering the 
city. No liquor and no gambling allowed on premises. 
All rooms light and airy and giving ideal home comforts. 
Accommodations limited to parties of Four, Six and 
Kight. Parties of One and ‘Two can only secure 


accommodations at the price of Four. 


Twenty minutes Ride to Exposition Grounds. 
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Prompt and courteous attention assured. 


DR. N. A. McCURDEY er Proprietor 
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The Wakes fo 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 











‘*When Malindy Sings”’ $ 
*“Poems of Cabin and Field” 

* Howdy, Honey, Howdy’”’ 

** Joggin’ FErlong”’ 
**Candle-Lightin’ Time”’ 

Li'l’ Gal’ 

‘*The Strength of Gideon” 

**Folks From Dixie”’ 


‘*The Heart of Happy Hollow 

**In Old Plantation Days”’ 

‘The Sport of the Gods”’ 

‘*Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow” 
**Lyrics of Love and Laughter” 

** Lyrics of the Hearthside” 
**Lyrics of Lowly Life”’ 


** The Love of Landry” 


.65 
.65 
65 
.65 
.65 
.65 


37 
37 


.60 
.60 
.60 


.35 
.35 
.35 
35 


.5O 








CHARLES 





Sent to any address in the United States 
postage prepaid upon receipt of price 


NO. 714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


ALEXANDER 
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$ THE RACE QUESTION 


Do 
takes a prominent and vital part in the discussions ot 
each number of 


TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 

TO-MORROW is a magazine of Freedom and 
Justice, and gives a fair and fearless treatment of the 
race question in all its aspects affecting both the white 
and black race. 

TO-MORROW is also a magazine of Co-operation, 
Brotherly Love and Liberalism. 

SPECIAL TO YOU!!! 

To the readers of “Alexander’s Magazine” we will 
send a three months’ trial subscription to TO- 
MORROW for toc stamps or silver, though the 
regular price is 1oc. per copy, $1.00 per year. 

Send now to 


TO-MORROW PUBLISHING CO. 
2212 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Greatest Negro Soldier Song 

“You will miss the Colored Soldiers” and picture ot 
Colored Soldiers storming San Juan Hill. Only 25 
cents for both. Dabney Pub. Co., 420 McAllister 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Negro Musical Journal 


The first Negro musical journal is now on the mar- 
ket. It contains hints, talks, suggestions and articles 
on music in all lines. Also biographical sketches and 3 
photos of the noted colored musicians and musica! % 
organizations. The greatest help to teachers, students % 
and jovers of music. It is something that should have + 
been on the market long ago. The long-felt need is 
now at hand. Let everybody subscribe and support 
so worthy an enterprise. 10 cents in silver for 3 
months, or 35 cents for the year. After June 2ist, 
15 cents for 3 months and 50 cents for I year. 

Address : 


J. H. CARTER, Editor, Musical Advance 
608 North 2nd St. Richmond, Va. 
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AIGHER WAGES TO 
NEGRO WORKMEN 


Secured by This New Union 
Order—Grows By Leaps and 
Bounds—Started Five Years 
Ago with Nothing But a “Prin- 
ciple’-—Now Has Over 400 
Subordinate Lodges and 36,000 
Members. 


Over 30,000 homes of our people have 
been filled with joy, because of the Pro- 
tection of a great and powerful Union 
Order, which is using its strength and 
influence to secure better conditions foi 
our people. This is the first and only 
great Union Order in this country, hold 
ing an International Union Charter 
from the Courts, which givcs full Pro- 
tection and Benefits to our race. 

There is no color, race or sex dis 
crimination in this Order. The negro 
has an equal standing with the white 
members, and can be elected to hold 
any ollice. very effort is made to ad 
vance the condition of the members, by 
securing equal opportunities to work 
with other workmen, to learn the trades 
and to have steady work at high wages 
and Union hours. 

The Grand Lodge donates $100.00 for 
the burial of each deceased member. A 
fine monthly Journal is published. A 
Membership Sook of the Order is recog- 
nized by all Lodges everywhere. Dis 
tressed members are assisted. Each 
member and Subordinate Lodge has the 
privilege of buying stock in the Order, 
on low monthly payments, said stock 
paying 8 per cent interest, guaranteed. 

A Leading Negro Deputy is wanted 
in each locality, AT ONCE, to form 
Lodges, sell Buttons, take Journal Sub- 
scriptions, sell Stock and act as DIS- 
TRICT DEPUTY ORGANIZER. This 
work ean be done in spare hours, but 
many are devoting their whole time and 
attention to it. Big money is made by 
good hustlers. 

Write at once. State name of this 
paper, and enclose 10 cents for full in- 
formation and postage. Address 


THE I. L. U. GRAND LODGE, 
34 to 40 Canby Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





* Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 


DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS 
Fine Family Wines and Liquors. 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 
739 and 741 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


000000 OOOOOO OOOO DOS CCOOS 
FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


Ree OX MARROW” 











So TLR AIGnrTENS KINKY or CURLY 
VAAIR that it can be put up in any style 
desired consiste nt = its length. 
Ford’sHair Pomade s formerly 
known as ** SOZONIZI D OXM ARROW’ and is 
the only safe prepaiation known to us that 
makes kinky or curly hair straight. as 
shown above. ts use makes the most stub- 
born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 
pliable and easy to comb. These resuits 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 
bottles are ugually sufficient forayear. The 
use of Ford’s Hair Pomade removes and 
prevents al, relieves itching, invig- 
orates the scalp, stops the hair from falling 
out or breaking off, makes it grow and, by 
nourishing the roots, gives it new life and 
vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, 
gentlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 
made has been made and sold continnously 
since about 1858, and label, “OZONIZED OX 
MARRUW,” was re gistered in the United 
States Patent Office, in Is74. Be sure to get 
Ford’s as its use m: ake s the  # ST RAIGHT, 
SOFT and PLIABLE Beware of imitations. 
Remember that Ford’s Hair Pomade is 
put up only in 50 ct. size, and is made only 
in Chicago and by us. The genuine has the 
signature. Charles Ford, Prest. on each pack- 
age. Refuse all others. Full directions with 
every bottle. Price only 50 cts. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. If your druggist or @ 
dealer can not supply you, he can get ite 
for you from_his jobber or wholesale dealer ,s 
or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- 
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tles, express paid. We pay px ge and express 
charges to all points in U.S. A. When order- 
ing send postal or express meg order, and 
mention name of this paper. Write your 
name and address plainly to 


The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


3 
3 
(None genuine without my signature) , 
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; Chile Ferd Baad 


153 E. KINZIE ST., ae 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS. 





One of the Most Helpful Books 
Ever Written. 


Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fFligh School, *he 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introdtic- 


Magill’s teach- 


ing wiser and more. efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system during 


the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was true, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dul), no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always s'c- 
cessful. Many _ distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 


——ORDER FROM—— 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 
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Editor and Publisher 
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Subscription - 
If you desireto know wha'‘is going op 


| GAe Southern Age 


A Live Weekly, Published Every Satur- 


day At New Orleans, La. 


in the South subscribe for 
The Southern Age. 


New Urieans, L La. 





widely read. 


714 Shawmut Avenue, 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


$1.00 a year 


Office 2618 South Rampart Street, 


What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 


Boston, Mass 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 
ander, 714 Shawmut Avenne, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete His- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judge 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written by 
an ex-slave. 


Charles Alexander, Publisher 
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MR. ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Kditor of the “Philistine,” whose prilosophy is fast revolutionizing public 
sentiment in the United States. 
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THE NEGROES AND THE CATHO-| of the Blessed Sacrament. Before 
either of these organizations was es- 
LIC CHURCH. tablished in the United States, there 
reid were two Negro Sisterhoods, the 
Alexander’s Magazine, of Boston,| Oblates of Baltimore and the Sisters 
has issued a Catholic Souvenir nu -/of the Holy Family of New Orleans. 
ber, setting forth in part, the work of| The Josephite Fathers are devoting 
the Catholic church among the Amer-| themselves not only to general parish 
ican Negroes. In part, we say, for| work among the colored people, but 
there is still much ground uncovereé,| to training young men of the race for 
and we learn that another number wili| the priesthood. The Rev. C. R. Uncles, 
contain what was not ready in time|of the faculty of Epiphany Apostolic 
for this. College, Baltimore, and the Rev. J. H. 
Yet, in the issue before us, there is| Dorsey, of Pine Bluff, Ark., are among 
enough to show that Catholic mission-| the first fruits of the movement for 
ary work among the Negroes is on &a| helping the Negro race to evangelize 
firm foundation. All the articles are|jtself in the good old Catholic fash- 
illustrated, and the reader becomes | ion 
deeply impressed with the exceeding!) One of the articles of especial value 
practical methods by which congrega-| and interest in this Souvenir Number 
tions, schools, industrial and agricul-| jis written by a non-Catholic, Archibald 
tural colleges, and all other metheds| Grimke. In his “Colored Catholies of 
of spiritual and social advancement | Washington, D, C.,” Mr. Grimke shows 
have been established and held to-| that he has studied his subject deeply, 
gether. The church has made a go00d/and he fears not to contrast the atti- 
beginning among the Negroes’ it|tude of the Catholic church with that 
Maryland, Virginia, Kansas, South] of Protestantism, as represented in 
Carolina, Mississippi, Delaware, Loui-| the National Capital. We quote: 
siana, Texas. St. Augustine’s is located in the 
She has not been satisfied to help] northwest section of the city, and it 
the Negro solely by means of religious] is attended by almost as many whites 
organizations of white men or white]as by blacks. It is perhaps the only 
women, however self-sacrificing, like|}church in this city where the two 
the Josephite Fathers and the Sisterstraces worship side by side on terms 
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of Christian equality, as the Catholic|new possessions when we assumed 


University is the only seat of learning 
in the District, with the exception of 
Howard University, where the color- 
ed student may find welcome in spite 
of his race and color. These two 
noble institutions are saying to 
America and are saying it in no 
uncertain tones, that the Roman 
Catholic church is no respector of 
persons and prejudices, but that in 
her eyes all men are equal at her 
altar and in her great school of learn- 
ing. I hold no brief to defend that 
church; but this I make bold to say, 
that her treatment of the colored peo- 
ple in this race-prejudice ridden capi- 
tal of the Republic is in these re- 
spects more Christian than the treat- 


ment meted out to the race by Prot- 
estant churches, regardless of their 
denominational differences. For on 


supreme subject of the 
in their churches and 
learning in the District of Columbia 
of the colored man and brother they 
are all tarred with the same brush, 
and know no differences among them 


the 


This is shameful, but it is the sad 
truth for all that. Let us as a race 
place this noble conduct of the Ro- 


church in 


man Catholic respect to 
ourselves in the District of Colum- 
bia to its eternal credit and glory 


equatity | 
schools’ of 


| Magazine 


Honor to whom honor is due, whether | 


we agree in matters of religious faith 
and doctrine or not. 

Mr. Grimke deplores the deficiency 
of Americans in obedience, respect for 
authority and reverence. The coiored 
American suffers from this evil in 
common with all his fellow-citizens 
The Chureh stands strongly for the 
virtues we all lack; and in her efforts 


to supply them to the Negro, she 
never lets another foundation prin- 
ciple suffer—the brotherhood of man 
and the consequent equality of all 


before her altars. 
Ireland 


men 


As Archbishop said—there 


is a notable article on “Work Among 
the Colored Catholics of St. Paul, 
Minn.”, by F.L. M’Ghee—“The glory 


of the Catholic Chureh is that it re- 
cognizes prejudice only to abhor it. 
Wherever the Catholic Church 

has full sway, there is no color or race 
there is none in South 
and there was none in our 


prejudice, 
America 


control.” 

The frontispiece of the Catholic 
Souvenir number is a fine portrait of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, whom the Negroes will always 
gratefully remember as having vigor- 
ously protested, together with the dis- 
tinguished Catholic layman, the Hon, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, our present At- 
torney General, against the disfran- 
chisement of the race in Maryland. 

These sketches of Catholic work 
among the colored race, authentic 
well considered, and well written ss 
they are, will do much to draw the 
kindly heart of the Negro to the 
Church which is a true mother inas- 
much as, if she have a preference for 
any among her children, it is for those 
whom the world has treated most de- 
spitefully—The Pilot, Boston, Mass. 

Note: The editor of Alexander's 
Magazine appreciates very much this 
fine compliment paid him by the edi- 
tor of the Pilot. It was not an easy 


task to secure the material for the 
souvenir number referred to, for 
many priests are skeptical when it 


comes to dealing with Negro editors. 
As one expressed himself: “Negro 
editors are not always reliable or 
truthful.” The editor of Alexander's 
has done even more than 
he agreed to do, and he is free to con- 
that the support and encourage- 
ment which came to his effort were 
meagre. 


fess 


WHAT OUR EXCHANGES SAY. 
Pessimism. 
Pessimism is never helpful, and 
nearly always harmful.—A. M. E. Zion 
Quarterly. 








Americanism. 

In “The Americanism of Wash- 
ington,” Henry Van Dyke has asserted 
that Lowell made a mistake in hailing 
Lincoln as “the first American.” Wash- 
ington, he asserts, was as American 
as the great Emancipator. Whether 
Van Dyke or Lowell is correct is not 
our theme; but certainly the great 
house at Mount Vernon, however gen- 


ial the type, does not embody the 
American idea, For that we turn to 
the log cabin, where Abraham Lin- 
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coln was born. There is the fit shrine 
for America. True, so far as wealth 
goes we of this generation are far past 
the log cabin stage, but the log cabin 
has a spiritual significance, which we 


trust will always be true in America. | 


It stands for equality of opportunity. 
—The Christian Work and Evangelist. 


The Nashville Way. 

The action of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Nashville, Tenn., in permitting 
only Colored persons born, bred and 
educated in the South, to teach in the 
Colored schools of that city, is illogi- 
eal. Manual training is to be intro- 
duced in all the Colored schools. This 
action is consistent with a false posi- 
tion based on racial inferiority, but 
utterly inconsistent with true American 
ideals and fundamental laws, which 
guarantees to every man equal and ex- 
act justice. In order to keep a human 
being in any form of slavery his men- 
tal training must be circumscribed, and 
his ignorance made to help to hold him 
down. This is the same old theory of 
Anti-bellum days.—The Weekly Guide, 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


President Roosevelt. 

At the time of his re-election Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that he 
would not again be a candidate for the 
office of President. He did what he 
could to make still more fixed and im- 
movable the principle that no man 
must plan or hope for more than two 
terms in the presidential chair. To 
that this applies to two elective 
terms only, is an unworthy quibble, 
for the principle remains the same, 
namely: That the man holding’ the 
great power of President of the United 
States must not be encouraged to use 
that power in an effort to succeed him- 
self more than once. That is the real 
principle and it is immaterial whether 
he obtained his first term of power, by 
election or succession.—The Public 
(Chicago, IIl.). 


say 





The Niagara Movement. 

The Niagara Movement has won its 
victory in the Pope case and nullified 
the Virginia “Jim Crow” law as far as 
inter-state passengers are concerned. 
This is a very important victory in- 





| 
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deed, and should be generally appre- 
ciated by our people.—-The Cleveland 
(Ohio), Gazette. 


Negro Theatre in Chicago. 

All accounts agree that “Captain Ru- 
fus” at the Pekin Theatre, is a real 
success. This musical military play by 
Ed. Green and Alfred Anderson is the 
best thing yet attempted by the Pekin 
Stock Company, and the most elabor- 


ate and pretentious production ever 
staged by Manager Motts. In all one 
hundred people are employed in the 


interpretation of this unique play. The 
great battle scene which closes the sec- 
ond act is a veritable triumph and pre- 
sents the thrilling picture of a_ real 
skirmish between American troops and 
Philippine insurgents. The scenic en- 
vironment of “Qaptain Rufus” is true 
to nature, elaborate and handsome. 
The music of the play which was fur- 
nished by John Jordan, J. T. Brymn 
and H. Lawrence Freeman is very tune- 
ful—The Broad Ax. (Chicago.) 
Negro to Vote for Democrat. 

“Would rather vote for a Democrat 
than vote for Taft,” was the decision 
of several hundred Negroes that re- 
cently met in Louisville, Ky. One of 
the reasons given is that he is “a man 
arrayed against our enjoying our fran- 
chise.”” It is true that Secretary Taft 
has gotten himself in bad “odor” with 
the race because he is supposed to be 
Roosevelt's candidate. It is not known 
that he has opposed any franchise due 
the Negroes, elective or otherwise.— 
The Indianapolis, (Ind.) Freeman. 

Support Foraker. 

Negroes! Colored men!! Afro-Ameri- 
cans!!! One and all, the time is past 
for further bantering and considera- 
tion. Every mother’s son of us should 
enroll under the banner of Joseph 
Benson Foraker and his white allies 
and wage an unremitting war on the 
common enemy of freedom from now 
until the victory is won or we all per- 
ish in the fight.—The Detroit Inform- 
er. 

Pay Your Taxes. 

Pay your taxes if they cost you $25 
a head. There will be need of it before 
end of the We would like 


year. 


the 
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to see two hundred thousand registered 
Negro voters. There are doubtless able 
and fearless white friends in the state 
who will come to our rescue should 
especially should 
half of our voters register. The fran- 
chise worth all it should be 
kept intact—at any cost is cheap.—The 
Independent (Savannah, Ga.). 


il 
become necessary, 


is else; 


The Catholic Church, 
Is the virus of race prejudice spread- 


ing? The Roman Catholic Church is 
one of the few religious bodies that has 
in the main opposed “the color line” 


in religion. 3ut Baltimore has opened 


another Chureh of this faith whereon 


this sign has been placed: “St. Barn- 
abas Catholic Chureh for Colored 
People.” BN derivation the word 
catholic means, “for the whole” or 
all—The Enterprise (Omaha, Neb.) 


A Penalty for Being Born North. 

If only Southern Negroes are 
eligible for positions teachers in 
the Colored schools, then why not ap- 
ply the same rule to the white schools? 
Was Superintendent Webber born in 
the South? he understand the 
peculiar conditions here in the South? 
Let efficiency be hanged—we must have 
teachers born in the South! We want 
none of these Northern nations!—The 
Nashville Globe. 


born 


as 


Does 


Politeness Costs Nothing. 


An ordinary measure of politeness 
should be the common possessions of 
every man. If we could examine the 
manners of different nations with im- 


partiality, we should find no people so 
rude as to be without any rules of po- 
A female philosopher, and 
one to whom very few men could com- 


liteness. 


pare in depth of observation and 
shrewdness, said, ‘Politeness costs 
nothing, but gains everything.’’—Na- 
tional Baptist Union. 
Make the Name Honorable. 

In the perennial controversy as to 
what term should be applied to the 
American Negro, many persons seem 


the name should honor 
than that the 
name. <A_ certain 


to assume that 
the race, rather 
should honor the 


race 


amount of sensitiveness on this point 
is only natural. 


But it is well not to 


place too much stress on such n-n-es- 
sentials. It not too much to hope 
that the Ethiopian will yet honor 
any term by which he is known that 
a degree of dignity will attach to the 
innocent for possessing «a name 
once applied in contempt the Am- 
erican Negro.—The Pilot (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.). 


is 


SO 


“coon” 
to 


Bishop Turner. 

For so many years that the memory 
of man runneth not tothe contrary, the 
Right Reverend Henry M. Turner, has 
advocated the emigration of the Ne- 
to Africa. Advancing years have 
increased rather than diminished his 
zeal in his self-appointed task, bat the 
seed he has scattered with lavish hand 
seems all to have fallen upon barren 
ground. No announcement has been 
made up to the of his having 
collected so much as a corporal’s guarit 
which was willing to follow his advice 
to the extent of returning to the land 
their forefathers. And this, per- 
haps, accounts for his ill-advised pub- 
lic utterances about the American flag 
and the policy of the national gove_n- 
ment toward the Negro.—The Advyo- 
cate (Charleston, W. Va.). , 


g£ro 


present 


ot 


Able Statesmen Needed. 

Pity, spite nor the spirit of revenge 
should not be allowed to jeopardi:e the 
election of the most capable men to 
preside over the affairs. If the nation 
when international complications de- 
mand the presence of our ablest states- 
men in the presidential chair. There 
should be no tearing down the wal to 
kill a serpent hidden thereunder.—The 
Signal (Memphis, Tenn.). 


Nice Young Ladies in Springfield. 

It develops upon us as a duty to call 
attention the fact that there are 
young ladies in this city who deserve 
credit for the exemplary lives they 
live. It a grand and noble thing 
to be able to point to these young la- 
dies with pride. They have good sense 
and are energetic.—The Forum 
(Springfield, Ill ). 


to 


is 


The Best None Too Good. 
Let Nashville Negroes and all o-hers 
have the most competent’ teachers 


available, Southern or Northern, it 
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matters not from whence they come, 
just so they have hizh moral character, 
intellectually and their 


are competent 


instruction dispels the blackness of 
our ignorance and starts the flame of 
laudable and noble ambition to burn 
in our bosoms. The Nashville School 
Board has simply shown the stuff of 
which demagogues and tyrants” are 
made. More’s the pity for their con- 
ceit and ignorance. How many of 
these prejudiced trustees would agree 
to teach Negroes. Not one. We won- 
der if a Northern born, bred or ed:- 


cated white applicant would be permit- 


ted to teach in the white schools of 
that city. Certainly, for Nashvill: 
wants the better system which these 
have learned for her white children, 
but never for her black.—The S‘ar of 
Zion. 

The Unwritten Law. 

The common expression “The Un- 
written Law,” seems to include con- 
siderable scope. That public senti- 
ment, in American communities bows 


in submission to the dictates of its be- 
hests must be admitted as a fact. While 
this is true, there are many reasons to 


justify the conclusion that the aodpli- 
cation of this law is generally too 
sweeping, and as a consequence its 
elasticity permits and encourages the 


of numerous crimes.—The 


Age. 


commission 
Southern 


Governor Vardaman. 
Another wonder has appeared in the 

State of Mississippi, Governor Varda- 

man has been converted and joined the 


church. We intend to watch this thing 
for if Vardaman can get into the King- 
dom there is a chance for the rest of 
us.—The Mobile Press. 


The Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church is for all times 


and for all peoples—it is for the whole 
world. It is bound to no race, no 
country, and no form of ‘government, 
to no dynasty. It is for all mankind. 
—The Catholic Register. 


Morris Brown College. 


Some one should concern himself 


with saving Morris Brown college from 
the 
this 


it 


business. 


ridiculous position 
degree-conferring 


occupics in 
We 





seriously question whether any school 
can please even those who receive its 
it them with 
reckless Morris 
commence- 
We are 


dispenses 
prodigality. 
last 


degrees when 
such 
Brown college at 
ment conferred more 
informed, than either of the three oth- 


its 


degrees, 


x schools for the education of Afro 
Americans located in Atlan‘a—Atlan- 
ta university, Atlanta Baptist college 
2nd Clark university—in fact, more, 
we hear, than all three of these com- 
bined. Degrees are something to be 
prized, but they become very cheap 
when almost anybody can get them 


for the asking. Morris Brown college 
cheapens itself and cheapens every de- 
it deg:ee is 
conferred merit. 
the May 
closing of 
Ph. D. three this 
degree never it is 
to be won by research in some special 
h @ ¢ ‘red such 
as it did upon a chir- 
was doing 
the school 
No mat- 
the re- 
mentioned, te 
degree without 
exacting a prescribed 
course of study, such as we fear Mor- 
Brown college has not at present, 
in conflict with governing acad- 
emic ideals —The New York Age. 
Mr. R. C. Bruce, who for three years 
was director of the Academic depart- 
ment at Institute, re- 
cently assistant superintendent of Col- 


when such 
for exceptional 
degrees conferred 


gree confers 
not 
Among 


at its 


in 
was that 
Now, 


conferred; 


exercise Ss 
on persons. 
is one 


work. To on‘te 
then, 
northern city 
and 


injustic 


line of 
a degree, 
of a 
the 


positive 


opodist 
that man, 
itself a 
how 


trustees 
cS. 
deserving personally 
in the 
this 
research under 


er 


cipient was case 


have conferred 


ris 
was 


Tuskegee was 


ored schools of Washington, District 
of Columbia. This selection follows 
by one year Mr. Bruce's acceptance of 
the position in Washington of super- 
vising principal of one of the school 
districts for Colored  schools.—The 
Tuskegee (Ala.) Student. 


Thanks for the Compliment. 


Alexander’s Magazine, a monthly 
contains an excellent full page cut of 
the Colored people at Boston, Mass., 
devotes much of its space in the June 
number to showing the work of the 
Catholic church amongst Negroes. It 
contains an excellent ful page cut of 
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Carding] Gibbons, besides engravings 
ef churches, chapels and Catholic in- 
stitutions in different parts of the 
eountry devoted to the care and edu- 
eation of Catholic Negro children. The 
magazine is well edited and is a cred- 
it to the Colored people.—Catholic 
Tribune (St. Joseph, Mo.) 


Who’s an Enemy? 

Who is an enemy? That man 
enemy who about in the 
back-biting, tattling and slandering his 
fellowmen. That man is an enem\ 
who profits by your knowledge today 
and to destroy you tomcrrow 
That man 
feet and learns the great truths of the 
human race 2nd of the world and then 
like a cold and bitter serpent, 
to death the being who has warmed 
it into life and brought it in touch 
with great truths.—The Advocate 
(Portland, Cre.) 


is an 


skulks dark, 


uses it 


's an enemy who sits at your 


stings 


Mr. Baker Doing Good. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker has 
throwing a flood of light on the vexed 
race question in this country by his 
vivid articles on “Following the Col- 
or Line” in the American Magaz:ne 
It seems to us that Mr. Baker is giving 
the fullest statement of facts free from 


been 


theories or personal bias that has yet 
reached a large circle of readers 
through 2 popular magazine. The s:°- 
ries will do much gocd.—The Buxton 


4lowa) Gazette. 


Questicn of Equal Accommodaticn. 
Southern railroads are again remind 


ed that while it is lawful to provide 
separate accommodations fcr the two 
races, the said accommoda‘ions must 


be equally good for persons p2ying the 


same fare. This ought to pass as an 
elementary proposition in American 
law. Yet the southern roads are quite 


generally remiss in their duties in this 
respect, and one of them is now sharp- 


ly reminded of the fact by the nation- 
al commission.—The Springfield Re- 
publican. 
The Afro-American Council. 
The Afro-American council ar- 


raigned President Roosevelt and laud- 
ed Senator Foraker. The 


Negroes 


have never forgiven the strenuous 
president for his drastic orcer in dis- 
missing the Negro without 
trial. President Roosevelt is erratic, 
impulsive and would never 
safe judge; because he is more largely 
eoverned by his feelings than he is by 
The Christian Index. 


soldiers 


make a 


evidence. 


Criminals anid Prosoerity. 


No country can prosper where the 
law is carried out with indifference. 
ihe higher the standing the severer 
should be punishment of the crim- 
inal, for the reason that in almsst 
every instance where the law fails to 
reach the criminal of high standing, 
the purposes of the law fail to have 


the desired effect in deterring criminals 
of low degree. And when it is known 
that even the highest will meet a just 


punishment for their m’scoings, men 
in the lower walks of life will be de- 
tered because of the certainty of re- 


ceiving their just dues for crimes com- 
mitted.—The Afro-American Ledger. 
Senator Foraker and The Negro. 
Senator Foraker says he honestly 
thought that the Negro soldiers were 
entitled to the same treatment S 
tary Taft accorded white soldiers when 
they shot up a town in Chio. He did 
not know that the government had one 
treatment for a white 
other for a black soldier. 
pendent (Atlanta, Ga.) 


cre- 


soldicr and an- 


The Inde- 


Wilberferce University. 

The closing exercise of Wilberforce, 
it is said, was better than any of pre- 
vious This school is 
evidence of what 


years. tangible 


Negroes can do tow- 


ard building up and maintaining edu- 
cation2] institutions. The A. M! E. 
connection has paved the way of dis- 


tincticn. 

huge and 
pride, and 
i boasted 


The Dallas 


Negro efforts, stimulated in 
healthy proportions 
covered their church 
and well cove‘ed 

(Texas) 


race 
with 
glory.— 
Express. 


The Negro Ministry. 

The NewYork reads a very 
timely lecture to Negro ministers and 
who take an altogether too 
active part in politics, writes the 
Southwestern Christian Advocate. The 


ge 


bishops 
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Age says that it is of doubtful wis- | tween the races here; all are hustling 
We are of the opinion that the] with the greatest cesire to do the most 


dom. a 
ecod to the greatest number.—The 


ministers have a right to their politi- 
cal opinion and to express the same Refcrm, Richmond, Va. 


just as other citizens, but the politi- 
cian is a man of a separate and d's 
tinct avocation, and into this field we 
do not believe the God-called minister :, 
should go.—The Cleveland Journal. | his common walks of life, which is 

far more convincing to the _ public 


than the common blow hard, who be- 
Metho-|lieves he is more than any one else. 


The True Gentleman. 
A Christian gentleman is known, 
not so much by what he says as by 


The Meeting of Bishops. 
The bishops of the African 


dist Episcopal church, the African|The people are not all fools. And 
Methodist Episccpal Zion church, and what the majority of people call Chris- 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal | Uenity, we call hypcecrisy.—The 


church, held a meeting last week in}Charleston (S. C.) Messenger. 

3altimore for the purpose of consider- 

ing plans for closer union between the = The Colored Farmer. 
The Colored farmer who is sat's- 


several denominations there represent-| | : 
fied with the same results year after 


ed. It is said the conference was har- 
monious throughout, every participant 
evincing a spirit to co-operate in a 
vlan to federate. If the African Mcth- : 
odist Episcopal church, the African then adapt es many ol the new ideas 
Methodist Episcopal Zion church and | ° dines farm as possible. In this way 
the Colored Methodist Episcope2!|*%°" will be constantly improving your 
church should unite it would have a methods, increasing the fertility and 


year is going backward instead of fo 
ward. Keep posted on the latest de- 
velopments in agricultural science and 


7 : yroductiveness of your far é se- 
membership of more than one and a E : m om am 


half million, and would become at 
once a most formidable organization 
—Southwestern Christian Advocate. 


curing larger returns for your labor. 
The Tulsa Guide. 


Black Beauty Dramatized 

Our Dumb Animals, Mr. George T. 
Angell, editor, offered some time ago, 
one thousand dollars for the best drama 
in MSS. of “Black Beauty.” It ap- 
pears that 13 writers submitted manu- 
Aaa scripts in competition for this prize 
members of our race are springing UP/ wy & H. Clement of the Boston 


on all sides. That our endeavors along Transcript, Mr. Frederick E. Goodrich 
these lines are receiving the attention | of the Boston Post, and Mr. Sidney C. 
of the business world is clearly evident | Williams of the Boston Advertiser, 
from the fact that the large commer-| were selected as critics and judges and 
cial agencies of the country are now| these gentlemen have submitted to Mr. 
reporting the business standing of|} Angell the following interesting re- 
every Afro-American so engaged. Dr.! port: 


The Negro Business League. 

It is a noteworthy fact that there has 
been a general awakening throughout 
the country and substantial business 
enterprises owned and operated by 


Washington is to be congratulated up- “The jury of theatrical critics of the 
on the success and far reaching ef-| Boston daily press, assembled in coun- 
fects of the Business Men’s league.- cil over the thirteen MSS. competing 
The Record, Washington, D. C. for the prize of $1000 offered by The 
sania American Humane Education Society 

The Secret of Success. for the best and most interesting dram- 


The real secret of success that is| atization of “Black Beauty,” that but 
seen and so highly enjoyed by the| four are at all within the category of 
people of Richmond, is found in the} dramatic composition; and that the 
fact that the efforts of both whites| best of these by far is that signed 
and blacks are bent in the direction | “Humanitas.” This might be the work 
of peace and good-will, the one tow-| f some mature and cultivated English 
ard the other. There is no friction be- | WTiter of fiction; it is marked by the 
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charm of literary style; it has dis- 
tinction, elegance, grace and fine feel- 
ing; really interesting from 
the clear conception and drawing of 
the characters, who are therefore fol- 
lowed with sympathy; the dramatic 
situations are natural and simple yet 
effective. The plot is of human inter- 
and the incidents have real life in 
them. Moreover there is a distinct 
vein of refined comedy such as was 
found in no one of the other MSS.’”’— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


becomes 


est 


To have your child truthful, be truth- 
ful. 

To have him kind to others, be your- 
self kind to others. 


To have him honest, present to 
him in yourself a living example of 
honesty. 

To have him temperate, be yourself 


temperate in all things. 
Prove to him by your life that a good 


name is to be chosen before great 
riches. 

Teach him that riches are not to be 
despised, but should never be gotten 


by doing harm to others. 

Prescribe healthful amusements, and 
far as you can, take part in them. 
Mothers, keep young for the sake of 
Share their pleasures, 
what you enjoy, al- 
what is nobler and 


so 


your daughters. 
have them share 
ways leading to 
more helpful. 

A girl in these days is not supposed 
man’s arm unless there is 
special danger which makes it 
necessary. Old and feeble women may 
avail themselves of this assistance, and 
old-fashioned husbands and wives still 
adhere to a custom now nearly obso- 
lete. 

It is quite proper for a girl to 
her home from 
an informal evening gathering, such 
as a league of Christian Endeavor 
meeting, if the two are good friends 
and have been acquainted for a long 
time. A girl should not ask this favor 
of a stranger. 


to take a 


some 


ask 


a man to be escort 


Howard University, located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the highest in- 


stitutions for the education of the Ne- 
gro in the world, was founded on the 
15th of November, 1807, and it is pro- 
anni- | 


posed to celebrate the fortieth 


when the date 
Arrangements 


versary of that event 
comes around next fall. 


have already begun. President Wil- 
bur Patterson Thirkield has conferred 
with President Roosevelt, who is ex- 
pected to be the principal figure in the 
ceremonies, and a committee of the 
alumni has been organized to pro- 
mote the success of the occasion. It 


is proposed to commemorate the event 
by raising a fund for a new building 
which is greatly needed to accommo- 
date the 46,000 volumes which are now 
overcrowding the present library. The 
occasion will call back to Washington 
many of the 3000 alumni for a reunion, 
and such a gathering will do more than 
anything else that could be planned to 
stimulate interest in the institution. 
ok * * a 


Those who despair of a solution of 


the Negro problem, ought to go to 
Buxton, Iowa. Buxton is a coal min- 
nig camp. Its population is about 


5000, ninety-three percent being black. 
The Negroes were brought in from the 
South originally to break a __ strike. 
They were quick to learn the value of 
unionism, and now there is no more 
thoroughly organized miners’ union 
than the Buxton camp. The Buxton 
schools have grown from four teach- 
ers in a four-room building in 1904, to 
a ten-room building and twelve teach- 
ers today. Of the six hundred pupils 
only sixty—one in ten—are_ white. 
The superintendent is a Colored man, 
The teachers are Colored and white 
Buxton is a wonderful community. 
Study Living Language. 

As there is now nothing new to be 
learned from the dead languages, all 
the useful books being already 
translated, the languages are become 
and the time expended in 
teaching and learning them is wasted. 
So far as the study of languages may 
contribute to the progress and com- 
munication of knowledge (for it has 
nothing to do with the creation of 
knowledge), it is only in the living 
languages that new knowledge is to be 
found; and certain it is that, in gen- 
eral, a youth will learn more of a liv- 
ing language in one year, than of 2 
dead language in seven; and it is but 
seldom that the teacher knows much 
of it himself. The difficulty of learn- 


useless, 
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ing the dead languages does not arise 
from any superior abstruseness in 
languaizes themselves, but in their be- 
ing dead, and the pronunciation entire- 
ly lost. It would the same thing 
with any other language when it be- 
comes dead. The Greek linguis 
that exists not understand 
Greek so well as a Grecian ploughman 
did, or a Grecian milkmaid; and the 
same for the Latin, compared with 

ploughman or milkmaid of the Ro- 
mans. It would, therefore, be advant- 
ageous to the state of learning to aboi- 
ish the study of the dead 
and to make learning consist, as it or- 
iginally did, in 
Thomas Paine. 


i 


be 


best 


low does 


languages, 


scientific knowledge. 


U. SHOWS GOOD 
DURING JUNE. 


GAINS 


t is often that an Order can 


not 


much forward ess at this 


prog! 


the year, and when such a thin 


time of the year, and when such a 


ing does occur it is worthy of more 


an passing notice. 


The report cf the I. L. U. Grand 
lodge for the month of June show 
that thirteen new lodges were stariel 


during the month and a large net gain 


made in the membership. The grand 
officers are very izratified over this ex- 
cellent showing, and are all working 


enthusiastically to keep up the steady 
gain. 
The Honorable H. | 


able leader among our race, and a man 


Taylor, a not 


who is well known for his staunch in- 
tegiity and adherence to right and jus- 


tice, is the general vice-president of 


the grand lodge. He is now making a 


lecturing and visitation tour of all the 


subordinate lodges throughout the 


United States, and is being received 


with great honor at all points. 

The principles of this order are d f- 
ferent from ary other in existence, the 
mat object being to advance the ma- 
members and 


condition of the 


terial 


lessen their hours of daily toil, as well 


as to protect and provide sustenance 


for the helpless, sick, distressed and de- 
ceased members. 

Any of our readers who feel interest- 
ed in this order, will gladly be sent full 
information and _ printed 


matter @X- 


plaining its workings, entirely free of 


addressing a letter or post- 
the I. L. U 


ton, Ohio, and making mention of this 


charge, by 


al to Grand Lodge, Day- 


magazine. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NE- 
GRO TEACHERS 
The Negro Teachers throughout the 


country seem to have their hearts set 


upon zreat meeting at Hampton, Va., 


August first and second. This is the 


fourth annual session, ard very large 
delegations from every State are in 
preparation President Lee has just 


made a trip to Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia, where h has met Staie 
Teachers Associations aad epresenta 
tives in Education “hese States have 


organized large special car delegations 
The 


for the two days is as follows: 


general outline of the program 


Taursday, August 1, 1907. 
The School and Home 
The Rural and Village School. 
Normal Training for Negro Teach- 
ers. 


The Negro in College and University 
Friday, August 2. 

Primary and Kindergarten Work. 

High School Work. 

Teaching of Agriculture 

Northern Philanthropy 
Education. 

Reports of 
tions 


and Negro 


State Teachers’ Associa- 


Saturday, August 3. 
The entire body will take a boat ex- 
cursion to the Exposition 
The noted Hampton Conference has 
its the two preceding days, 
July 30 and 31. 


sessions 
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ECHOES FROM AFRICA. 


It is the purpose of this department 
to give accurate and reliable informa 
tion of Africa in general and the re- 
public of Liberia in particular. We 


say Liberia in particular because the 
Amercan Negro an interest in 
that republic which is not entertained 
In 


hie . 
nas 


for any other section of Africa 

the first place, Liberia was founded 
primarily as a refuge for the Negro 
freedmen of America, where the 


sweets of life, liberty, and happiness 
which were denied them in the United 


could be enjoyed to their full- 





States, 
est extent. Again, this republic has 
been maintained as 2 stable govern- 


ment since its declaration of in lepen4- 
ence largely by American Negroes and 
their desecndante. 

As an experiment in 
ment manv critics point to Liberia as 
a failure, and upon t assumption 
much slander has been heaved upon 
the little r Indeed, her critics 
have been than her 
defenders, arguments | 


self-govern- 
} 


his 


public 
more 
basinz 


numerous 
their 


more upon sentiment and hearsay than 


upon facts. No one who has visited 
Liberia, or made a fair and impartia! 
study of her history, can say that she 
is not a success a government. 
However, the idea is prevalent that it 
is a loss of energy to attempt to fur- 
ther maintain Liberia, and that sooner 
or later the Liberians must turn over 
the reins of government to some world- 
and become a subject people. 

such believers we dedicate 
columns, with the hope that 
they might become enlightened on a 
subject which should vitally concern 
every Negro who loves to breathe the 
freedom. Those who find their 
blocked when pointing to 
failure in self-govern- 


as 


power 
To all 


these 


air of 
arguments 


Liberia as a 


} ment, facetiously call attention to the 


unendurable climate, and as procf of 
the validity of this, paint an exagzer- 
ated picture of the horrors of sickness 
and death following the arrival of 
former American Negroes in Liberia. 
It is needless to say that these false 
reports have worked much harm on 
the republic in keeping its civilization 
backward. Wherever an accusation 


has been made, the accuser was op- 
posed to emigration, and used that 
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means to poison the mind of would- 
be-emigrants toward Liberia. Now 
that interest is re-awakening and that 
there are imminent signs of the emi- 
eration of a large number of intelli- 
gent self-supporting Negroes to Libe- 
ria, it is highly opportune and neces- 
sary that intelligent information 
should be given concerning this com- 
mendable little Negro republic. 

As to the emigration parties and their 
failures, we shall only make m ntion 
one. and that the latest large com- 
pany, for this one is more likely to 
be remembered by  individua’s in 
America. In 1902 57 persons from 
Georgia went to Liberia seeking ease 
and comfort—they would not work in 
America, and having been persuaded 
into believing that they could live in 
Liberia without working, gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of settling in 
this land of “Manna.” These people 
were ignorant, shiftless and _ lazy. 
When the fact dawned upon their 
minds that they had to work in Li- 
beria in order to live, they were sore- 
ly disappointed. Many died from sheer 
those who wished were 
the United States by the 
Liberian government, a few remained 
in Monrovia, worked and today, are 
enjoying the hapriness of an independ- 
livelihood. 


carelessness, 
returned to 


ent 
where large parties 
to Liberia, they have suf- 
fered from this one delusion: that a 
livelihood could be got without work. 
Such a delusion could attract only ig 
norant individuals; the wise man real- 
that underlying all in 
in any spot on the globe, is this 
thing—hard, persistent work. Any 


case 


In 
have gone 


every 


izes success 
life 
one 


one go‘ng to Liberia to escap2 work 
will come to a miserable and regret- 
table end. The emigrants themselves 


are not wholly to blame for these fail 
however; more blame should be 
placed upon the shoulders of those who 
were responsible for the parties. The 
methods employed in securing individ- 
uals were shameful and misrepresent 
ing. Liberia was pictured “Ca- 


ures, 


as a 


naan,” “A land flowing with milk an 
where “bread grew on trees,”’ 
to 
too 


honey,” 
which 
laziness and 





inducements 
shiftlessness 


etc., held cut 


were 





magnetic to be withstood. Thus a 
large body of untrained, unproductive 
and dependent people was dumped in- 
to struggling Liberia—a people whe 
could not convert natural forces inte 
material gain and would not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities to work 
offered by others. And so, sickness 
and death followed in the path of 
their indolence. 

Liberia has thrived, however, in spite 
of these callous spots in her popula- 





tion. This has been due to the other 
class of people—those who work. 
Those individuals who have gone of 
their own free will and accord, whe 
were prompted by ambition and a de- 
termination to succeed, are the ones 
who give stability to Liberia. It is 


impossible to give an account of the 
many individuals and families that 
have settled in Liberia in recent years; 


they have been too numerous. It is 
significant and sufficient to say that 
not one who has gone there and 
worked has ever returned to Ameri- 
ca, or if so, he returned to tell of 
the great possibilities for the Negre 
in that republic of b'acks. 


It is evident that the Liberians are 
awake to the essential element of na- 
tional prozgress—agriculture. The soil 
is the producer of all wealth and any 
nation that must rise from the 
soil. Liberia has learned this lesson, 
and the Farmers’ Alliance Association 
is doing a valuable to the 
country in disseminating the doctrine 
of back to the soil. Liberia is essen- 
tially an agricultural country, and 
with the use of improved machinery 
can be made a country of a great com- 
mercial importance. The first at 
tempted historian of Liberia, Sir Har 
ry H. Johnston, has accused the Libe- 
rians of being afflicted with too much 
“religiosity,” and being too fond of 
the tall hat and frock coat. The tall 
hat and frock coat are emblems of 
dignity, and it is absurd to even insin- 
uate that there are dignified Liberi- 
ans. With the Farmers’ Alliance As- 
sociation and the African Agricul- 
tural World, published monthly at 
Monrovia, both advocating the neces 
sity of agriculture, it is hardly proba- 
ble that every man will buy a tall hat 
and long coat. 


rises 


service 
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OCEAN CABLE TO LIBERIA. 


Mr. Ernest Lyon, minister to Libe 
ria, has informed the department ol 
state that a joint resolution has been 


passed by the legislature authorizing 
the president of the republic to ente) 
into arrangements with the Oost Afri 
can company for laying cable be 
tween some place in Europe and Mon 
and such other places in Liberia 


a 


rovia 

as the company may desire. It is ex 
pressly stated that no monopoly is 
eonveyed in the act and that no part 
of the expenses shall be paid by the 
republic. Lands needed for construc 
tion purposes belonging to the state 
will be granted without charge. 


MINISTER LYON OF LIBERIA RE 
PORTS. 


Encouraging Trade Outlook. 


Consul-General Lyon, of Monrovia 
reports upon the trade outlook in the 
section of Liberia mprised in th 
county of Grand Bassa, which he 


visited recently, as follows: 

The outlook of this section 
impressed me with an element of im 
provement. The piassava industry, 
of which the county is the commercial 


trade 


eentre, and which had suffered much 
by the large export tax imposed _ by 
the legislature for the support of Li- 


beria college, the national institution, 
has taken on new life, caused by the 
reduction of this same tax by the last 


legislature. This, together with a 
slight rise in the price of coffee, as 
well as other local conditions, have 


furnished cause for hope among pro- | 


ducers in this section of the republic. 
noticed also from the statis- 
decided 
with 


There is 
tical report 
volume of 
Germany. 


increase in the 
England 


a 
trade 


THE MOTER AND THE ROAD. 
On the 19th ult. 
Plains to take a 
road and the moter. 
Mr. T. J. R. Faulkner 
man hard at work for 


we went to White 
view of the moter 
There we found 
and Mr. New- 
the company 


trying to get things in order for gen- 
eral use. 
and found 


We took a walk up the road 


a very good road for the 


and | 


| 
|} purpose for which it was built. The 


next day was Sunday. Mr. Faulkner 
entertained us that day. We took a 
ride on the moter car. Mr. Faulkner 
handling the mote1 It is a very con- 
venient and helpful improvement to 
that part of the country. 

Mr. Newman, an engineer from 
England. came out to regulate and 
put t machinery in order, and he is 
to return to England He is quite a 
clever man. 

Mr. Faulkner is the company’s gen- 
eral engineer, and not only that, but 
he seems to be the general depend- 
ence of all those who have launches 
in Montserrado County The Govern 





inactive i months, 


ment launch was ol 

so much so that an engineer from the 
steamship was called to examine th 
launch. He did so, and advised that 
the engine be boxed up and sent to 
he makers for repairs. For that ad- 
vice he charged £5, we are told. 
The advice was not taken, but the 
launch was taken to Mr. Faulkner, 
and he repaired the launch for £40, 
and it was running like a new launch 
when we left Monrovia. Mr. Faulk- 
ner is a man invaluable in Liberia. 

The African League. 


The West African Mail of April 19, 
edito- 


1907, contained an interesting 

rial on “The Prospects of Liberia.” 
No one interested in African affairs 
can fail to observe the position of Li- 
beria in the face of the advance of 
European commerce. We quote in 
part from the editorial as follows: 

| “Liberia is a country with great 
| possibilities before it. Leaving out 
the coffee and cotton industries, the 


| trade alone in palm oil and palm ker- 
nels is capable of great development. 


| All the usual concomitants of West 
| African trade are to be obtained in 
|Liberia. But Liberia is still in its 


is all very well, but fundamentally—- 
that is, commercially—it does not hold 
The position of Liberia, as re- 


— Its people, but especially its 
|rulers, have had much to contend 
lagainst: but in nothing so much as 
| the principle on which they have 
— namely, that Liberia must be 
for the Liberians alone. This, of 
cr from sentimental standpoint 


water. 
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gards the European powers interested | At 16 I left the Sierra Leone grammar 
in Africa, is inviolable. Not a single | school; rather early perhaps, in order 
one of them is in want of Liberia, but | to work, earn money, and p3y for the 
some of them can do with her trade. | education I had had in that institu- 
Equally so, if Liberia is ever to pros-| tion. The same year I was appointed 
per as a state, she must exchange | senior assistant (and for a time act- 
her products and wants for European | ing head) master of St. Mary’s school, 
commodities. President Barclayand his | Gambia, a seminary of some 400 chil- 
coadjutors have seemingly recognized | dren, then under the management of 
that development must be not only |the bishop’s chaplain, now the Rev. 
from within, but from without. On | Samuel Hughes of Sierra Leone. At17 
this principle they should make _ it] I first aypeared in print by a novelette, 
their business to encourage the entry | “Building Castles,’ published in the 
into their country of foreign mer-| Gambia Intelligencer of June, 1895. My 


chants; and the first step to be tak-| “Negro Race,” which in the opinion of 
en is to improve local jurisdiction by | Professor Gray of Cuttington college, 
removing or at least modifying the/| “is a precious literary jewel,’ was 
existing prohibitions that prevent | penned when I was 19. My book on the 


this. In addition to this, President | B2i Bureh war which from the stand- 


Barelav and his government should | point of circulation created a record in 
endeavor to improve the’ existing | West African literature, was published 
transport arrangements It is too| the next year. Of my remaining pub- 
soon yet to expect railways and tele-| lications the best known is I think 


graphs, but at all events existing wa-| the Handbook of Sierra Leone first is- 
terways might be cleared, roads made, | sued in 1902, which the then governor 
and other facilities hastened. The|}in a commendatory despatch to the 
commercial results that are sure to} Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain 
accrue from an open door and easy | characterized as a ‘book full of mer- 
communications would sooner or later | it, well compiled, and gct up in an ex- 
justify the construction of the more | cellent manner.” I held the first posi- 
important public works.” tion in the Sierra Leone civil service 
examination of November, 1895. My 

THE AFRICAN GENERAL AGENCY | greatest achievement in the civil ser- 
AND ITS FOUNDER vice was in January, 1901, when at the 
head of nearly 100 government officers 

This article is specially intended for|I approached his excellency at Gov- 
periodicals published. in West Africa; |ernment House and demanded ten re- 
but as it is to be reproduced in such | forms in the civil service. As a result 
places as South Africa, Black Amer-|of that interview my salary was dou- 
ica, and the West Indies, where my/| bled that very year. After serving the 
name is not known, re2ders will ex- | governments of the Gambia and Sierra 
cuse the repetition of any statement I| Leone for nearly 10 years, I resigned 


had previously made. For the same/in September, 1904, having en‘ered 
reason please pardon whatever is ego-| Lincoln’s Inn a few months earlier. My 
tistic or self-introductory. I shcu'd/ first three bar examinations were 


state in advance that my origin is| passed within four months of each 
indeed a very humble one. I was born} other. I began to study commerce 
29 years ago in Freetown, Sierra Leone. | early in 1905; and in order to better 
My maternal grandfather, tre late Mr.| understand my subject, made in the 
John Merriam, is responsible for my | autumn of the same year a tour of 
pretension to be regarded as somebody | 2000 miles through the United King- 
from a West African standpoint. | dom. Simultaneously with commerce I 
Though he lived a blind man for near-| kept studying for my bar final; not- 
ly 30 years before his death, he him-| withstanding, I passed with distinc- 
self gave me an intellectual training} tion my examination in the latter 
calculated to make me able to hold my | within 30 months of my entry at Lin- 
own among my companions in the/coln’s Inn. Although eligible this mo- 
world. He made me what I am today.| ment to be called to the bar, and al- 
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though I go nearly every day to the li- 


brary at Lincoln’s Inn, which is but 
20 yards from these chambers, I have 
no desire at the present time to be- 


come a barrister. 

2. Why do I abandon law for com- 
merce? This question brings us to 
another: Why did I abandon my posi- 
the civil service which was 
bringing me in conjunction with my 
handbook an annual income which in 
West Africa would go as far as a thou- 
sand pounds a year would in Europe? 
Because, ever since I came to know 
the story of the African slave trade 
practically as a nursery tale, I labored 
under a keen sense of the grievous in- 
juries which the white man perpetrat- 
ed in Africa centuries togeth- 
er. Since then I and heard 
much me that 
Siy or 


tion in 


several 
have seen 
and read to convince 

notwithstanding what he may 
appear to do to the contrary, the white 


man still holds Africa in slavery; this 
time a worse slavery—the slavery of 
the mind As such I felt called upon 


to champion my people’s cause fer no 
other West African seemed prepared t« 


devote his life to do so A lawyer 
everybocy in West Africa thought 
could make the best champion. So | 


saved every ava'‘lable farthing, and de- 
pending on my own financial resources 


came to study law \ little after J 
reached England I found out that the 
persons who could make the _ best 
champions are the men with wealth; 
the lawyer per se did not count. The 
man wit wealth was all powerful. The 
wealthiest nations have the last word 
in the affairs of the universe. No one, 


not even a lawyer, could be an effective 
wealth beh'nd him. 
nation that is poor 


champion without 
Nobody respects a 


The Negro ra is powerless and de- 
spised, chiefly, beczuse as a whole it 
is poor 

3. Reader, this is the truth. Do not 
be deceived If Africa is to be a pow- 
er, she must be we2lthy. Christien- 
itv, although Bishop James Johnson 
thinks otherwise, will not make her 
powerful; for millions in Europe are 
powerful without God or religion. If 
Professor Booker Washington thinks 
that book learning, will by itself make 
the African powerful, I respectfully 
submit that that distinguished cele- 


brity is not squarely to point; for there 
are thousands in Europe with scores 
of university letters and honors after 
their names, many and law- 
yers, who are simply living a life of 
powerlessness due to want of wealth. I 
beg to differ from the learned Dr. Bry- 
den, who think that the re- 
tention of our individuality will make 
us powerful; for as fast as the Japan- 
ese are losing their individuality the 
more powerful they seem to be getting. 
Miscegenation, contrary to the late 
Justice Renner Maxwell, will not make 
us powerful. I decline to agree with 
the talented Dr. Scholes, who is said to 
opine that force of arms will make us 


doctors 


seems to 


powerful; for Bai Bureh, and Bam- 
baata if here, will tell him otherwise. 
Political supremacy and Home Rule 
will not make her powerful. Strug- 
gling Liberia tells us so Wealth 
nothing more nor less, will give her 
power. It will give her people a re- 
spectable position in the eyes of the 


nations. It will solve the Negro prob- 
, 


lems. Wealth will come soonest to us 
when we have one of our own to wate h 
our financial interests on this side: 
when we dismiss the middleman who 
enjoys at our expense a maximum of 
profit with a minimum of labor and 
outlay; when we begin to develop for 
the benefit of ourselves the illimitable 


natural of continent; 
when we understand that it will pay us 


resources our 


a million times better and make us 
control the outside world if at home 
we can convert our cotten into cloth, 


our palm-oil into butter and soap, the 
rupbber into tires, instead of allowing 


the foreigner to enrich himself by 
taking these ;roducts away. We can- 
not begin to manufacture at th's mo- 
ment; but as we are already a com- 
mercial people, we can dism’ss the 
middlemen even now, we can get one 
of ourselves to watch and safeguard 
our financial interests here. A repre- 
sentative must be at headquarters i 
we must be wealthy. 


1. I have imposed upon myself the 
duty of safeguarding my people's finan- 
ial interests because the more compe- 


tent have not thought it worth their 
while to do so before now. For this 
purpose the African General Agency 
was founded in 1905. Our offices are 
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most central. The building which con- | THE SOLDIER IN BLACK. 
sists of 800 chambers with the well-| 

known bank in the centre, wes erect- The Statesmen have gone, and with 
ed in 1901 at a cost of a _ million loitering feet 

pounds. It has acommodation for 3090 Visitors to the Capitol little of interest 


business people, and is the largest | meet. 

But for its pictured marble floors and 
walls, 

How like a tomb would seem its de- 
serted halls. 


and most handsome commercial struc- 
ture in the whole of London. At the 
present time I have a number of Eng- 
lish ladies as my clerical essistants. | 
Our duty is to find out for the African] There are some signs of life on the 


merchant the cheapest warehousemen | Senate side. 
and manufacturers and for the export-| For there the black troops are being 
er the best market for his products tried. 


We watch the interests of all Africans} Each one stands erect, a patriot true: 
in any conceivable business of finance.| Despite the charge he dishonored the 


To do our duty effectively we must get Blue 
the patronage of every African. You “Discharged without honor, no office 
can best patronize us to hold.” 7 

(a) By sending us names and ad-| [pn the land they fought for so bravely 
dresses of leading Africans in every de- and bold . 
partment of life, es-ecially those in/ Thes> words like a thunderbolt spel 
your district, in Black America, West through the air , 
Indies, South and East Africa, Liberia] And sickened the heart of each soldier 
and Hayti. there. 


(b) By getting press notice of our 


: : The ress waize ar — we 
work if you have any influence with , aized war, the like has not 


been, 
the press. ; , Since 

(c) By doing all your business In 
Europe, however small, through the That 
African General Agency, and 

(d) By recommending us to your! [ny a country we boast as the Lé¢ 
friends, merchants, and to visitors the Fr sini and ol 
coming to Europe. Give us your sup 
port If we are united Africa wi!ll be 
too hot for that class of undersirables 


it clamored that slaves must be 
made free men: 

a judgment before trial could 
hever be, 


Free. 


When the protests like a storm its 
fury had spent, 
; wa .| And the small tree , 
who live by sucking the life b!ood cf : 5 StS Oe Ge Soment Ee 
winds had bent: 
the poor inhabitants of our continent. | There still stood erect a sturdy old ] 
, ; Ii § ) as ‘ 1d oak, 
You have a right to live as others, and| Who had fovght to relieve them of 
perhaps a better right to live where the slavery’s yoke 
wise God has seen fit to give you your| Although given no chance their own 
attles to fight, 


being. The trade with West Africa to-| 
This man of courage their wrongs will 


? 


day has amounted to fifty million 


right 
pounds annually. People sould re-| For he knows that from Bunker to 
‘ f ce 
member that this enormous volume of San Juan Hill, 


trade is supported not by the hendful rhousands of graves their brave heroes 

; P ‘ . . fill 

of whites but by natives of tke soil a 

This fact ought to incite the educated No matter to them how much glory he 

‘ : : nae claims, 

natives with a desire to keep within They f < 

: ley but soar on the wings of his 

the continent this vast wealth which loftv aims 

is being carried away to enrich the im- | And should Fortune choose him for 
the Nation’s head: 

Let the solid black vote stand well in 
the lead. 

A. B. C. MERRIAM-LABOR. By EM. J 


poverisiers of Africa 


(Signed), 
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readers, a 


B. In the plan of ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE to be of the great- 
est possible service to its many 

“Business Section” will here- 

after be provided, the design of which 

shall be to discuss business topics and 
publish such facts and information as 
may be of practical help and encour- 
agement to the business men and wo- 
men of our race. We have been fort- 
unate in securing the services of Prof 
William H. Davis, Principal of Davis’ 





PRACTICAL | 
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Business College, Washington, D. 

and Official Stenographer of the a. 
tional Negro Bu who wil! 
this section of ovr maga- 
zine and any person having news items, 
queries, suggestions, or other matter 
which might properly be printed under 


siness League, 


preside over 


this head, will kindly send the same 
either to this office (No. 714 Shawmut 


avenue, Boston) or to Prof. William 
H. Davis, corner Tenth and R Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS TRAINING. 


By William H. Davis, Principal Davis’ 
Business College, Washington, D.C. 


The business world is being directed 
and controlled by trained men. 
world was never before in so 
need of trained business men as now; 
this grows out of the facts (1) that 
there was never before such spe2ciali- 
zation and (2) there was never before 
such sharp rivalry, such compe‘ition, 
where only the fittest survives. Busi- 
ness has been reduced to a science. In 


urgent 


the commercial world there are cer- 
tain established principles, laws and 


methods, the observance of which nér- 


| 


The | 


mally brings success and the ignorance 
of which often leads to business dis- 
aster. There is a relation he- 
tween systematic education and prac- 
tical svecess. It is only necessary to 
make a brief comparison of the oppor- 
tunities for business training furnished 
white and colored Americans to ex- 
plain, in part at least, the commer< 
supremacy of the former. Ww hile 
nearly 300,000 young men and women 
are taking business courses in the high 
schools and colleges of our land, the 
total number of colored students tak- 
ing such courses is less than one-half 
of one percent of the entire number 
(less than 1000) as can be shown by 
a document of the U. S. Commissioner 


close 
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of Education issued not long since. The 
relative number of colored students 
should be many times that percentage. 

On the other hand Negro business 
enterprises all over the country are 
sadly in need of a greater number oi 
properly trained and efficient helpers 
and assistants. The constantly  in- 
creasing demand for good bookkeepers, 
clerks, stenographers, typewriters, etc., 
is far in excess of the supply and, for 
a race of industrious, progressive peo- 
ple who are fast establishing banks, 
insurance companies, drug stores and 
various mercantile enterprises of pith 
and moment, ample and ever-increas- 
ing provision must needs be made, for 
the training of its business men and 
women to keep pace with the oppor- 
tunities of a gratifying Present as well 
as to be ready to deserve and share 
the material success of a still greater 
economic Future. 

Neither the individual, the race, nor 
the nation can be permanent in in- 
fluence for good without being thor- 
oughly versed in business plans and 
principles. Modern methods of trans- 
acting business require a highly or- 
dered intellect and special training to 
properly conduct business enterprises 
of any great magnitude. Even the por- 
ter in the store is expected to “read 
and write’ and understand ordinary 
business methods. Then how much 
more, in this era of racial and com- 
mercial development, does the young 
man and woman, who cherishes a busi- 
professional ambition, have 
need of thorough preparation along the 
line mentioned. For instance, the »v- 
erage young colored lawyer has no 
father or grandfather who is president 
of a bank or railroad or manager of a 
mercantile establishment in which he 
can acquire practical training and inti- 
mate knowledge of business principles 
and thus lay the foundation for the 
successful handling of other peoples’ 
money and affairs; therefore a prac- 
tical business course seems urgently 
indicated for those members of our 
race who are to legally advise colored 
business men and property holders. 
Instead of confining their practice to 
the criminal courts, where the least 
hopeful and deserving of our race usu- 
ally get the best thought and energy 
expended in their defense, I hope to see 
the day when more of our lawyers will 


ness or 


themselves for, and make a 
specialty of commercial practice,—thus 
safeguarding the material interests the 
race now has, assisting its members to 
further develop their resources, pro- 
tecting their lives and property by in- 
surance, and leading to the formation 
of trust companies, owned and operated 
by colored men, which will administer 
the constantly increasing number of 
trust estates, belonging to our people, 
in a manner satisfactory to all parties 
in interest and the appointing court. 
Such a career would, of course, require 
the lawyer to be not only well read 
in commercial law, but likewise posted 
in single and double entry bookkeep- 
ing, to have a practical knowledge of 
all kinds of commercial paper, and to 
be thoroughly familiar with modern 
methods of transacting business, etc. 
But the lawyer is not the only profes- 
sional man in the community who 
could well utilize business training; 
many more preachers would be shining 
stars in Zion’s firmament if they had 
if they 


equip 


a little more ‘‘business sense’’; 
would more and more 
the intelligent handling 
of their church funds, a reasonable 
progress in the development of 
church and home properties, and a 
wise conservation of the economic 
energy which resides in the large num- 
ber of people they control. True it is, 
their mission is a “sacred” one, but 
nothing is more sacred than practical 
living. Economic advancement, though 
often accompanied by greed and gain, 
has made possible the church’s growth 
and the extensicn of its power. The 
doctor of the community, who has had 
practical business training, is some- 
times able to be of more than “vital” 
assistance to the patients and _ the 
homes which he visits, for his close 
relationship to the family and the con- 
fidence usually reposed in him, en- 
ables him to take the initiative in pro- 
moting thrift, economy and commer- 
cial growth. It is not enough that he 
should heal the body; his helpful ad- 
vice may pave the way for the col- 
lection of future fees and the tangible 
betterment of his patrons. 

While business training is needed by 
every class of people in securing and 
maintaining life’s best and most econ- 
omic methods, yet there are conditions 
existing which force me to the conclu- 


insist 


upon 
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that there is an imperative and 
special demand for training 
of the race with which I have the honor 
to identified. The Negro’s need of 
commercial education evidenced 
from lack of system to time; 
(2) as to obligation; (3) as to plan. 
His need is further evidenced by !ack 
of forethought (a) in buying and sell- 
ing; (b) in spending; (c) in his ex- 
travagance. His need is further evi- 
denced by his too-many business fail- 
though I would give due credit 
and emphasize his remarkable success 
in conducting banking and _ other 
worthy business institutions; many of 
which failures, however, were due not 
so much to lack of integrity as to lack 


sion 
business 


be 
is 


(1) as 


ures, 


of business knowledge, a misunder- 
standing of business principles, inex- 
act bookkeeping—in fact, in many 
cases, NO BOOKKEEPING AT ALL, 
whereby to watch the details of his 
enterprise and enable him to detect 


Ignorance, 
integrity, 
of failure. 


leakages or sources of loss. 
not incapacity nor lack of 
has been the chief cause 
Slavery, the curse of the Negro, 
conducive to shiftlessness and waste. 
To become methodical and economical 
there must be training and experience 


“What is commercial 
a question not infrequently 
man will say: “I know what is meant 
by a legal education and a medical 
education but I do not understand how 


was 


is 


education?” 
put. <A 


business can be taught; a knowledge 
of business,” says he, “is acquired 
mainly by experience, and is not a 


matter of book-learning; besides trade 


in this country is of so varied a char- 


acter and has so many ramifications 
that what might be suitable training 
for one class of business may be al- 
most useless for another.” [ admit 


the force of this contention; it applies 
to other practical 
courses of study and I might say at 
the outset that I am sensible of the 
fact that there are many business mat- 
ters which cannot be taught and can 
only be acquired by experience. What, 
then, do I mean by “business train- 
ing?” I mean a practical education 
suited to the needs of the present age 
and calculated to fit young people, in- 
tended for business careers, for the 


with equal force 


work they will have to perform, and to 
better equip, for their work, those who | 


a's already engaged in business. Who 
will deny that many aracial enterprise 
would be better and more profitably 
conducted, if business system, business 
principles, and efficient help (insepar- 
able from business training) characier- 
ized the enterprise, 

industrial 
because 


Technical and institutions 
have multiplied chiefly there 
was a demand for the instruction they 


give. So also the case with business 
schools, which accounts for their re- 
markable increase in number in this 
country. The hundreds of business 


colleges and similar institutions which 
are furnishing white young men and 
women with business training and are 
barring colored young men and women 


all over the Southland (the brightest 
and most helpful business field for 
us) indicates the necessity of a similar 
provision for the unfortunate’ class 
mentioned. The excellent work which 
has been done by the NATIONAL 
NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE, in 
stimulating the development and pa- 


tronage of business enterprises among 
our people, might logically be supple- 
mented by a NATIONAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SCHOOL, such as the one 
in Dayton, Ohio, and similar to those 
operated in connection with some of 
the leading business colleges of our 
land, where colored students can be 
given practical training and _ actual 
business experience as salesmen, clerks, 
bookkeepers, stenographers, typewri- 
ters, etc., and fitted for actual service 
in the store, the office, the bank and 
the counting-house. If we cannot ke 
masters of finance in this epoch, if 
we cannot be railroad magnates in this 
generation, let our young men and 
women acquire that kind of education 
which will fit them for real life; let 
them become proficient in such voca- 
tions as. stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and the like, which will 
put them in intimate touch with the 
business thought and energy of the 
age, and in which positions they can 
cbtain that practical knowledge, and 
absorb those business principles which 
they can later apply to their own, 
their race’s, and their country’s credit. 
In this connection I wish to quote the 
words of a leading business educator 
who every year prepares a large body 
of men for commercial life: “If young 
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to associate with tactful and resource- 
ful business men, to take their dicta- 
tion, to write their thoughts, to think 
as they think, to work, to invent, 
to plan, to execute, in complete accord 
with that which is brightest and best 
in business life, they would not hesi- 
tate to prepare for a stenographic po- 
sition.”” Notable among the list of 
men who have made their names fa 
mous throughout the United States and 
who began their active careers as sten- 
ographers and typewriter-operators, I 
mention the following: Hon. George B. 
Corielyou, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Hon. Judson Harmon, Ex-Attorney- 
General of the U. S.;: Senator Wm. E. 
Mason of Illinois; Hon. Frank S. 
Black, ex-Governor of New York state; 





Hon. Robert R. Hitt, House of Repre- | 


men could understand what it means 


sentatives; Mr. Edward Bok, Editor 
“Tadies’ Home Journal,”’ and scores of 
similar cases I could name. 
While we, a native born 
of the American people, 
claim and expect every right guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and laws of 
our country, yet we should be no less 
zealous and active in proving our- 
selves worthy of those rights and priv- 


contin- 
should 


as 


gent 


ileges by contributimg all that is in 
our power to the economic welfare of 
our country. To this end I earnestly 


plead for the raising of the standard 
of intellectual and practical efficiency 
in the conduct of Negro business enter- 


prises, and for the establishment of 


business colleges or business practice 
schools that shall be open to all, with- 
out regard to race, age, sex or creed. 


Curse not thyself for tending toward 


MY SON. ' 
—— some evil, 
Shall I now say that you must live Such has been caused by injuries of 
forever brain, 
The self-same person that you are to-| Trephining has removed the wicked 
day? devil, 
That conscious life shall cease in you} Which was supposed to be the soul's 
not ever? own stain, 
That conscious self will never pass 
away? I oft have seen good souls in evil tem- 
per, 
The stream of consciousness may be And found its cause in _ irritated 
arrested, nerves, 
By holding o’er it anaesthesia’s | Or babe or mother suffering some dis- 
wand; temper 
It’s Red Sea will divide, which now is Exhausting all of beauty‘s best re- 
crested, | serves. 
By that strong wind that strikes its 
eastern strand. But battle well against whate’er is 
hateful, 
And should death prove a_ stronger Perhaps thou canst all ailment over- 
anaesthesia, come, 
In which one finds a permanent re-| For every helpful hint be truly grate- 
pose, ful, 
Then would itself to each of us seem Health casts out evil spirits, blind 
easier, or dumb. 
Than untried worlds of which yet 
no man knows! Take truth, once called the weapon of 
the Spirit, 
In those to come shall all thy good-| And be it thine to tell, but first to 
ness shine, hear it. 
Make every deed near as thou canst! Be thou her slave and she sall be thy 
divine, servant, 
For force persists not always in the her will be thou each day ob- 


persons, 
But somewhere Nature makes all forces 
her sons. 





Of all 


servant. 
—Percy Marshall. 
New Salem, Mass. 
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Matrimony am a preparashun fer de 
trouble to cum. 
* ok * * 
De hen crossis de street to git out 
uv de cullud man’s sight. 
* * * * 
Sum wimmin think more uv dair 
dogs, den dey do dair husbens. 
* * * * 
Time flies, but it teks it’s own time 
en doin’ it. 
* * * * 


Dair am more days b'sides de rainey 


ones. 


* * * * 


Most folks work to keep frum bein’ 


worked. 
o*” * * * 

It’s de late worum dat gits kaught 
by de early burd. 

* * * * 

Sumtime ah habs a pain en de back 
an’ down en mah lef’ foot, now it’s 
en mah chist. Enyhow it show does 
gib me de all overs. 

* * * ” 

Fer de lass two weeks my old lady 
habs been habing chicken fer dinnah. 
Now, today, she gibs me corn bread 
an’ bacon. But ain't wimmin de most 
change'ble folks you eber saw? 


dep ennove 


Philosophy 


P74 


By ‘SON’? FERGUSON 








Dair’s er lots ob wimmin, who am 
jest so lazy, till dey don’t do nothin’ 


shade an’ worry 
° 


but set down en de 
over other people’s truble. 
de fattest rooster dat crows 


It’s not 


de loudist. 


. * * * 
organizin’ 
and bury 


organizin’ 


cullard man is 
societies tek ker de 
de dead, de wite man 
bizness enterprises and puttin’ money 
De cullard man kin git 

o’ pints from de wite 


Wile de 
sick 


am 


to 


in bank. 
a mighty hea, 
man. 


de 


* * * * 


I kin articerlate wid ‘thority on de 


subjec’ of ‘“‘Hard up.” Ise a newspaper 
man. 
* * * * 
To say dat politics ain’t a complex 


science is de same ez sayin’ dat a man 


doan know nuthin’ ‘bout it. 
* * OK + 
In dis day of strife for supremacy 


in gittin’ de mighty dollah, doan fur- 

git dat one-half of de pooah men doar 

much bettah den what dey 
couldn’t enjoy it ef dey 

Give ‘em a fortume an’ dey 

keep it 60 days. 
* x 


deserve 
have got 
had it. 


couldn't 


* ” 


to 
worl” 


permits yo'se’f 


dat 


Whenever 
the 


you 


to conclusion de 


come 
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is growin’ worse every day, it’s a 
mighty good sign dat your liver’s 
out o’ fix. 
* * * * 

Don't think ‘cause you nevah been 
in jail you’s a saint. Many peniten- 
tiary birds ain’t any worse den pus- 
sons who have the name o’ bein’ re- 
spect’ble. 

# * * * 


It looks mighty like agriculture an’ 
industrialism got possession 0’ de 
country. To my thinkin’ this 
’s nuthin’ strange, sence agriculture is 
de basis of all business. "Nuther thing, 
it shows Booker T. 


Way oO’ 


Washington has 
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Whenevah y’ begins to get restless 
an’ think you ain’t creatin’ nuf stir 
in de universe, jes’ turn yo’ thoughts 
to’rds the so-called great pussons 0 
de worl’. You'll find dey have been 
very unhappy—have many, many 


times sighed fuh obscurity—sighed till 


dere artificial hearts almost broke fuh 


ah moah intimate acquaintance’ wid 
common, every day nature. 
* * x ~ * 
Ah nevah did think ah dude could 
evah ‘mount to much. He's a cross 


between ah rooster, ah monkey, an’ ak 


peacook—an unclassified nuthin’. 





*t THE NEGRO «w 


ROBINSON. 


been right for good many years. 
BY VICTOR 
Half a century ago it was a crime 
to teach the wisest of them to read 
and write. They were bought and 
sold for cecin or exchanged for a horse 
or sO many bags of flour—and when 
the whip struck too heavily and 


often, and freedom was sought in jun- 
they were hunted with blood- 
hounds and buckshot. The shyest of 
their maidens were subject to the pas- 
of white ravishers—the 
million mulattoes tell the tale. 
men were used bucks, and 
women turned mares. The 
female who did not piccanin- 
nies rapidly enough was sold as soon 


gles, 


sions two 
Thei 
as the 
to brood 


breed 


as possible, for these masters made 
merchandise of maternity. The moth 
er lay down with her babes at night 
and the next morning they might be 
parted never to meet again, just as 
Fred Douglass was separated in in- 
fancy from her who gave him birth. 
The father might be sold to a Virgin- 


ian plantation, the mother to a cot- 
ton field in Alabama, the son to a 
tobacco farm in the Carolinas, and 
the daughter to a rice-swamp in Lou- 
isiana. They were black, I admit 
you, black from head to foot—but 
their souls were white with anguish, 


and their tears were red with pain. 


Put the chattels up for auction, O 
auctioneer, and tell the bidders’ te 
come forward Make them feel that 
wooly Negro’s muscles—tough as iron 

he can work from morn till night 
Now stand the girl upon the auction 
block—make her show her naked 
bosom—bDlushes cannot be seen upon 
a dusky face. Now sell the little 
children—they’ll soon be big enough 
to clean the stables and hoe the 
ground, and run errands, and_ pick 


the seeds from the boll, and pile the 
bales upon the wharf. Separate them 
from their thousand 
miles \ bitch her pup- 
will pine but black 
have 


parents by a 


taken from 


pies for days, 


niggers no feelings! 

And the Garrison looked 
through his spectacles and swore the 
hellish business must cease, and old 
John Brown dangled from the gak 
lows, and the faithful Lovejoy died by 


glorious 


his printing press, and Wendell 
Phillips thundered in a mighty voice, 
and Mrs. Stowe wrote a_ book, and 


Whittier penned poetry, and Thoreau 
protested, and Emerson his 
saintly face, and a homely rail-splitter 


raised 


sitting in a White House, signed am 
Emancipation proclamation, and the 
whip of the overseer and the ham- 
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mer of the auctioneer fell from fiend-| exultation let the Negro compare 
ish fingers these souls with the slaves who 
All this was less than fifty years| (Wanged banjoes at the feet of cot- 
ago, yet to-day the offspring of the | ten kings 
men who were not permitted to learn Let him remember with a flush of 
to read are in our colleges, taking pride that wherever the spirit of fra- 
doctors’ and lawyers’ and preachers’ ternity has let down the bars’ of 
degrees; some are professors in our) prejudice, his race has stepped in 
universities; several are in editorial! and taken its place with those who 
sanctums; they stand by the bedside’ march onward and noward. Tho’ Ne- 
of patients and advise clients’ in grophobia now taints the air, and the 
time of trouble. black man is still persecuted by an 
Let the Negro race recall that dur. i™Sanme race-hatred, and continually 
ing its brief period of freedom it has ®@*Sailed by fanatics like Vardaman, 
produced an educator like Booker Tillman, Hoke Smith, Watson and 
Washington. with his volumes and Rev. Dixon, he has much reason to 
his Tuskegee institute; a sociologist Pelieve that his future will be bright 
like Du Bois, with his superb book on with deeds of renown and _ resplend- 
“The Souls of Black Folk;” an in. Mt With achievements of intellect. 
ventor like MeCoy, with his pioneer Even new all unbiased men feel that 
work in machinery lubricators an the Caucasian who is unwilling — to 
electrician like Granville Woods, with @Xtend the sacred hand of friendship 
his forty patented devices; a surgeon ‘0 his black brother is an inferior be- 
like Dr Williams, who skilfully ing. whose whiteness is only skin 
sewed up a stab-wound in the heart; | deep. 
a speaker like William Pickens, who The Negro is hated most by these 
won the prize for oratory at Yale; | who hay wronged him most. But 
an artist like Tanner, whose paint- the fair-minded the world over are 
ings hang in the world’s best galler-| writing the Constitution of social 
ies; a poet like Dunbar with his beau-| justice and equal rights Into this 
tiful lyrics of lowly life: a novelist | liberal system let us incorporate the 
like Chesnutt, with his “House Be-| noble words of the fugitive poet: 
hind the Cedars,” and the “Marrow *~here are no creeds to be outlawed, 
of Tradition;” an editor like Thomas no eclors of skin debarred: 
Fortune, with his worthy journal; a p : : ‘ : . 
great-brained mathematicia‘a like Mankind is on mn Ms es ane 
Professor Kelly Miller, whese logic wrongs, one faith, one hope 
in argument is’ irresistible-—-and in| and one guard. 
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THE SOLITARY SENTINEL. 


(Victor Robinson.) 


By Freedom's camp fires. I[ will 
watch, tho’ I be but a Solitary Sen 
tinel; before the Temple of Truth I 
will bow, tho’ I be the only worship 
per; against injustice I will raise m) 
voice, tho’ it be but a ery in the wi'd 
ermess 

I, too, weak, humble and unknown 
feeble of purpose and irresolute of 
good, have something to accomplish 
on earth—like the falling leaf, like 
the passing wind, like the drop of 
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rain. I feel that I am free, 
theugh an infinite and invisible pow- 
er overrules me.—Longfellow in Outre- 
ler 


There is a compelling power in man 


that gives him no real happiness, no 
eace, no satisfacticn, unless he is 
living up to his highest Anything 
less than this breeds dissatisfaction 
In other words, he must progress, 
must grow, must aspire, look. onward 
and upward, if he would _ preserve 


himself from a tedious flatness. And, 


no matter how high he may climb, oth- 


er heights will still tower above him, 
unfulfilled ideals will ever beckon 
him on.—William D. Little. 
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BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 


located 


The Robeit Hungerford Normal and 


at Eaton 


rida, Russell C. Calhoun, prin- 


is conducted on the same gene! 


the Tuskegee Insti 


of which 


vert Hung 


Industriai School 


dining hall, ene 


principal's 





Dr. Booker 
The pro 
ford Nor- 


consists of 


280 acres of land, two dormitories, one 


cottage, a 


RUSSELL C. CALHOUN, 


Reber 
hool, 


| OE: 


During 


Hungerford N. & I. 
atonville, Fla. 


shop, printing office, 


the past 


live stock, 


valued at $31,000 and is clear 


year, Mr. 


by arduous efforts, was able 


from 





all 


sources, 





$9460.50. 


This year, the school is in need of $3,- 
500 to meet its running expenses, 
A school of this character should 


have some steam, power and machin- 





ry. $2,500.00 will enable us to get 
this machinery consisting of a saw 
mill and seven smaller pieces; $500.00 
for the improvement of the farm; 
$250.C0 for class ro farniture, $1.75 
will buy one desk $200 for dining 
room furniture 

it costs $50.00 to keep a student in 
school one year. $240.10 will pay the 
alary of one teacher for one year. 

\ typewriter and an iron safe are 
very much needed. Some friend 
could lift a great burden in the print- 
ing office by giving $50.00 worth of 
type 

We need a building suitable for the 
srouping of the boys’ industries; such 


a building which would be used for 


acksmithing, wheelwrighting, carpen- 
ry shop, printing office, and agricul- 
tural class room, can be erected by 
student labor for $4,000.00, 

A school, like an individual, will do 
the best and lasting work when it is 
prepared, and if we had $15,000.00 for 


this preparation, tl “crop of ignor- 


ance” would not cost as much in this 
part of Florida among our people as 
has been true in the past 

Founded Feb. 24, 1899, by planting 

1-2 acres in sweet potatoes. 

July 25, 1901, laying cornerstone 
of first dormitory, Booker T. Wash- 


ington Hall 
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April 24, 


Nov. 27, 
kegee Negro Conference. 
dedication of the 
Whipple Memorial Bell. 


March 


Bishop H. B 
April 30, 


ment. 
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1902, 


1902. 


1903, 


first 
organized 


1903, 


second 


commencement, 


loca] Tus- 


commence- 


May 12, 1954, third commence: 
ment. 

March 20, 1905, dedication of the J. 
\W. Alfred Cluett Memorial Hall. 


May 11, 1905, fourth commence- 
ment. 
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1904, 


gift of J. 


W. Alfred 


Cluett Memorial Hall, by Mr. Geo. 


Cluett, Troy, 
1904, 


May 12, 


N. 
laying 


z 


corner stone 


of J. W. Alfred Cluett Memorial Hall. 


May 9, 1907, sixth commence- 
ment, 


May 9, 1907, sixth commencement 


ment. 
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ook Wotes and Comments. 


BY B. G. 

A Boy’s Vacation Abroad, by C. F. 

King, Jr. The C. M. Clark Publish 

ing Co., Boston. 165 pages. Price, 
$1.50, 


This is really a delightful book with 
half-hour. <As 


which to while away a 

a frontispiece the young author’s coun 

tenance beams upon one with a smile 

or sophisticated naivete (if there is 
such a thing as that), and this smile 
characterizes the whole book. We 

should all be sorry for King when he 
tells us that his father required him 

to keep a diary of his travels abroad, 

if it were not for the fact that he 
makes us wish that we had been with 

him. The gorgeous binding, the dedi 

cation in “writing like a hen’s,” the 

labored jottings in the diary as the 
writer traveled in England, Switzer- | 
land, and Greece, and the simple and 


beautiful illustrations which the au- 
thor informs us are good, are all in 
keeping with the spirit of the book. 


How could we judge harshly a young 


chap who looks upon human nature in 
this fashion? “There are twenty pub 
lic school teachers aboard, from Bos 
ton and other towns in New Englan‘. 

They are all, all right, all right.’ 
“My opinion of everybody on board, 
both First and Second Cabin, is that 
they are all to the good.” Of course 


there is plenty of simple humor; Don 


ahue, for instance, calls a school of 
porpoises 
the Mormon Glee Club sings “My 


Home.” 


Old 


Kentucky 


chapters of all are those in which our 


} 
the 


the 


around 
duck in 


young Philistine wanders 
Parthenon and 


Aegean Sea. 


takes a 


Tale of Witch 
Town. Publishing Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 
This is a story of Salem in the year 

1691, a place and a time that Haw- 

thorne has shown afford opportunity 

for really strong work in fiction. The 


Iron: A 
Mayhew 
186 


Shoes of 


pages. 


“a flock of porcupines,” and | 


Perhaps the best | 





BRAWLEY 


little 


present volume strikes well in 
the first chapter the keynote of ha- 
tred and resistance to bigotry and op- 
pression; and as the story advances 
we grow to like Nathan Carr. One 
can hardly say, however, that the gen- 
eral treatment is strong. The effect 
of such obvious devices as the name 
of Ruth Good and the use of doth, 
thee, and hath is hardly convincing, 
and no rule for elegance in English 
expression will admit this sentence: 
“Because yon pistol is half-covered 
vith a book will not keep it from do- 
ng its duty and shooting = straight 


when called upon.” 





; The Lieutenant, The Girl, and the 

| Viceroy. The C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Co., Boston. 273 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


The explanation on the 
this volume, “The 
turers of these three 
in South 


title-page of 
the adven- 
Liberator 


story of 


with Il 


America,” makes us wonder 
if adventurers was not meant for ad- 
ventures. The story, however, is a 
very readable one. There is much 
about Andrew Jackson, President 
Monroe, and Spanish ladies in it. The 
book moreover is generally well gotten 
up, as are most of the Clark publica- 
tions. The illustrations are _ particu- 
larly well done. 

Reces ang Immigrants in America. 
By John R. Commons, The Mac- 


millan Co., New York. 


Price $2.50. 


242 Pages. 





Mr. 
litical 
Wisconsin 


Commons 
Economy 
The 
published by 
| company means that 
claim to scholarship. 
list of references 
use of figures, 

164, is pleasing 
nine full 


Po- 
University of 
fact that his 
the Macmillan 
it must lay 
A formidable 
given, and the 
as on pages 56 and 
and convincing. In 
chapters the elements that 


is professor of 
in the 


very 


book is 


is 
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have entered into the making of the|ary schools and colleges has _ not 
American people are considered. | been the elevation of the black, but 
Among the chapters embodying the|the elevation of mulattoes to teach 
most careful research are those on|the blacks. A new era (for the 
“Nineteenth Century Additions’ to| blacks is beginning when the mulat- 
the population of America, “Labor, | to sees his own future’ in theirs.” 
and “City Life, Crime and Poverty.” | Professor Commons’ evidently  as- 
In the first of these, after some gen-|sumes that more mulatto than black 
eral consideration, there is a_ table | students have attended southern 


of immigration from Europe and Asi- 
atic Turkey, then also careful discus- 


sion respectively of the Italians, the 
Austro-Hungarians, the Russians, the 
Jews, the Finns, the French Canad- 
ians, the Portuguese, the Syrians and 
Armenians, Asiatic immigration, and 
indigenous races. Professor Com 
mons recognizes at the outset, how 
ever, that the Negro question has 
shown itself to be the most fundamen- 
tal of all American social and_ polit- 
ical problems (page 4.) He is not 
particularly hopeful about the future 
of the Negro race in the United 
States; nor is one likely to become 
more so by a reading of his book. 
Two things he recognizes as neces 
sary for a democratic government 
such as that which the American peo- 
ple have set before’ themselves: 
equal opportunities before the law, 


and equal ability of classes and races 
to use those opportunities. This abil- 
ity he does not think that the Negro 
and the argument based 
reconstruction era, which can 
considered a fair test. In 

on “The Negro,” more- 
Professor Commons says that 
based upon intel- 
co-operation, 


possesses, is 
on the 
hardly 
the chapte1 
over, 
democracy must 
ligence, manliness, and 
and these qualities he not find 
that the Negro race Yet 
he endeavors to be judicial, asserting 
that he not argue that the Ne- 
gro should deprived of the suf- 
frage, inasmuch as some _ individuals 
have acquired the qualities just men- 
tioned. The simplest method § for 
measuring the progress of individuals, 
he holds, is an honest educational test 
honestly enforced on both whites and 
blacks. Moreover, he calls for the 
enforcing of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution. In the 
chapter on “Amalgamation and As- 
similation,” he says, 


be 


be 


does 


possesses. 


does 


be 


work of the whites through mission- 


“The effective | 


schools. This may be questioned. Al- 
together, however, one who reads 
the book with open eyes will find in 
it much of real value. 


The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, by 
Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. Mac- 
millan and Co., London and New 
York. 564 Pages. Price $3.50. 

Major Leonard was for ten 
personal touch with the natives of 
southern Nigeria, and his book is ded- 


years 
in 


icated to them in sincerity and sym- 
pathy. During his stay in Africa he 
tried in every possible way to look 
at things from the point .of view of 
the natives, and one has only to 
read this book to know how well he 
succeeded. Nature in its influence on 
the Africans has been carefully stud- 
ied, and there is emphasized _ the 
close relation that exists between the 
social condition of the people and 
their religion. In fact, it is as a 
study in comparative religion § that 
the book is likely to have its most 
permanent value. We learn that 
“the religion of the Niger delta na- 


the adoration of an- 
cestral spirits, materially represented 
by emblems, the latter being nothing 
more nor than convenient forms 
embodiment which can altered 
transferred according circum- 
stances.” 

In the different his 
Major Leonard such 
jects as “The Philosophy of the Peo- 


tives is based on 


less 
of be 
or to 
pook 
sub- 


parts of 
considers 


| ble as expressed in words, names, 
proverbs and fables,” “The Natural 
Religion of the Various’ Tribes,” 


“Spirit Land and Spiritualism,” “Em- 
blemism or the Embodiment of the 
| Spirit, “The Ceremonials and Practices 
lof Naturism,” and “The Demonology 
|of the People as Practiced in Witch- 
|eraft.” The first half of the book is 
largely philosophical. While the 
| whole work is interesting and inform- 
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ing, the average reader will proba- 


bly read with most pleasure the dis- 
cussions of fetichism, idolatry, totem- 


ism and witchcraft. No review of 
this exhaustive work could give any 
adequate conception of the author's 


sympathy, care, and scholarship. The 


LINCOLN, THE 
appendix exhibits a knowledge of the 
languages of the tribes, such as can 
be shown by only one or two men in 
the world. 





Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. 
Washington. George W. Jacobs & 
Co., Philadelphia and London. 365 
Pages. Price. 


This book is one of the American 


Crisis Biographies, and like most of 








the books in the series has been care- 
fully compiled. There is a chronol- 
ogy of the life of Mr. Douglass be- 
tween the table of contents and the 
first chapter. So far as we have 
been able to find out, all the com- 
moniy told incidents in the life of 


EMANCIPATOR. 


have been 


included, and 
matter. There are 
little happenings of 
the character of that at Grafton, 
Mass., where when he was not per- 
mitted te appear in any house, church 
or market piace, Mr. Douglass went 
up and down the streets ringing a 


ihe orator 
there is some new 


recorded several 


dinner bell that he had borrowed, an- 
speak on 
seven o'clock. 


that he 
common 


was to 
at 


nouncing 
Grafton 
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One or two little things we do not the encouragement of Douglass to 
find mentioned; for instance, in con- paul Laurence Dunbar, the greeting 
sideration wall the meseryprts pened —_ of the setting to the rising sun, and 
explanation of the form “Dougiass” in- : Pai, : ; 

‘ a jaa _.¢ the account of the visit of the fa- 
stead of the “Douglas” of the Lady of ° 
the Lake mous orator to his former master, 

. . Thomas Auld, who was on a bed of 
A copy of the papers that m2de ~— 

Mr. Douglass free is included, and his Sickness, when both ex-master and 
eall of the men of color to arms in ex-slave were so overcome with emo- 
1863 is a fine example of his orator- tion that for some moments neither 
ical style.» There are some tender cculd speak. The book is light, piain- 
nassages in the book, too, such as ly bound, and nicely printed. 
Se ttttettt+ tott+ 


Ou to the Wall, 


Old gods have fallen and the new 
must rise! 

Out of the dust of doubt and broken 
ereeds. 

The sons of those who cas men’s 
idols low 

Must build up for a hungry people's 
needs 

New gods, new hopes, new strengih to 
toil and grow; 

Sl ia 

Knowing that nought that ever lived 
can die 

No act, no dream but spreads its sails 
sublime. 

Sweeping across the visible seas of 
time 

Into the treasure-haven of ete nity. 


The portals are open, the white road 


leads 
Through thicket and garden, o’er 
stone and sod. 
On, up! Boot and saddle! Give spurs 
to your steeds! 
There's a city beleaguered that cries 
for men’s deeds, 
For the faith that is strength and 
the love that is God! 


On, through the dawning! Human- 


ity calls! 





ann @Ouer! 


Life’s not a dream in the clover! 


On to the walls, on to the walls. 


On to the walls and over! 
Mr. Herman Hagedorn, Jr... Har- 
vard’s class poet. j 


The Power of an Open Life 

Life lived in the light has nothine 
to fear. Tennyson said of the Duke 
of Wellington, 

‘*Whatever record leaps to light, 
he never shall be shamed.” 

Morley, after looking over all Glad- 
stone’s private journals and corre- 


“No 


spondence, writes, man ever 
had fewer secrets.””. Such men are 
great because of the openness of 


their lives. ‘1 hey have courage and 
power that those trained in 
Let 


Let us have no per- 


intrigue 


never can know. us have no 


dark chambers. 
sonal **skeletons.” Let us do nothing 
of the 


be ashamed to 


in the darkest moment night 


that we should have 
published in the morning papers. 


But in order to live so that all our 


affairs will bear the full light of day, 
must 


we have a secret life: only 


hidden hours with our Lord will save 


us from the necessity of concealment. 
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Cathay 


Au Epic by 
Perry Marshall 





Antiquity, with Greek and Roman 
eyes, 
Beheld Cathay, whom Tatar’ hordes 


surprise, 

And bind their ruie upon the untaught 
tribes, 

The arrow and the ax their only bribes, 


Their tended herds obey the oaken 
pail, 

Their bleating flocks yield to the grow- 
ing bale, 

The silk werm soon upon the ieaf is 
zrown, 

The weaver’s art, and silken garbs ar 
known, 

And fire from frictioned sticks their 
eyes amazed, 

While sand beneath the glowing heat 


is glazed, 
And iron yielded to the glow’s demand 
And took the shape of weapons in the 


sand, 

Whiie ciay and copper into cup-like 
forms 

Were molded when the flame or coals 
were warm, 

The trees gave up their substance to 
the clan, 

And beast and field obeved the Tatar 
Mal. 

The silent centuries refuse to tell 

The tale of toil, and woes that thither 
dwell, 

Until Laou-tze, man of wisdom came 


Confucits, Mencius, men of mighty 
name, 

To tell the golden rule unto 

Ere 'zreed and _ strife all 
should efface. 


Neglected, disappointed men these die, 


their rac 


goodness 


And teai-drops flood the Christian 
Ages’ eye, 

As they behold their central truth 
best told 


By great Confucius to the Tatars bold, 
Five centuries before it came to them, 
The Ages’ wisdom and their diadem, 
A pearl] beneath the feet of swine long 


proved, 

Too rare indeed a man his neighbor 
loved, 

Annihilation seized the native men, 


Save those who fled beyond the Tatar’s 


ken, 


And these possessed the very goodly 
land, 

And ruled it with a hard and savage 
hand, 

Believing they were sons of heaven 


and earth, 

Whose one-time happy union = gave 
them birth, 

Two and a quarter million years thence 
fled, 

Before Confucius’ birth, Cathayans 
said: 

Canals and roads their pastor princes 
built, 

Who dared their massive walls, his 


blood was spilt, 
The ari of printing had untimely birth, 
And laughed at Europe, making merry 
mirth, 
In sixty-five A. 
And 


Buddhist 
in the 


D. the 
his Gospel 


came, 
preached mas- 
name, 


rule 


ter’s 


The :zolden applied to man and 


beast, 
Declared 
starry 


those wise men from the 


East. 
“The purest law must well possess the 
soul 


And love of others sanctify the whole. 


The bloody hand must be_ forever 
stayed, 
And peace on earth no longer be de- 


layed, 
The tidings of great joy to every clan, 


Were peace regained, good will to 
every man, 

One should not live for self a single 
day, 

In abnegation give yourself away, 


4s in your death unto the All you go 


And in Nirvana end your every woe, 


So do not live or die for self alone, 

Be for another’s good your every moat, 

Not e’en for heaven shall you strive ts 
live, 

Your conscious soul unto the All you 
give, 

Who seeketh heaven for himself 22 
seeks, 

Who seeks Nirvana, good for all be- 


speaks.” 
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But not the gentle word could there 
prevail, 
The soil was hard and harsh the cut- 


ting hail, 


The Tatar’s blood was thick with crue] 
deeds, 

The gentle Buddhist’s word he little 
heeds 

But forms and rites usurp the place 
of truth, 

Corruption rules in manhood and in 
youtn, 

Monastic orders and the countless nun, 

Were here before in Italy begun, 

Assassination held its ugly knife 

Forever sharpened at the throat of 
Life, 

The youthful emperor, and the aged 
fell 

sjeneath the reign of lawlessness and 
hell, 

And thrice again were other Tatars 
flung 

Upon Cathay, from whom they tribute 
wrung, 

Or laid a province bleeding at their 
teet, 

Where death and plunder much too of- 
ten meet, 

Invaders’ aid was thrice again im- 
plored 

Against some other foe in countless 
horde, 

As oft when aid was lent invaders 
stayed, 

With treachery the reigning monarch 
paid, 

So oft he fled, or died of broken heart, 

Or took the drink immortal for his 
part, 

And thus they died and dynasties gave 
way, 

The headsman’s ax and cruelty held 
sway, 

‘Twas thus Manchuria once gained the 
crown, 


So oft a frighted emperor threw down. 


These conquerors of heaven-born maids 
descent, 


Who dwelt where shadows ‘neath the 
mountains bent, 

Three virgins bathing in a mirror 
lake, 


On which the great White mountain's 
shadows shake, 

Beheld a magpie drop some blood-red 
fruit 

Upon her robes, the youngest of the 
suit. 


The maid devoured, and socn she bore 


a son, 
Whose name they called The Golder 
Family Won. 
entered into 
cave, 
He in a boat his life attempts to save, 
He down the river Hurka swiftly rides, 
And reaches soon the place where War 
resides 
Supernal youth, he so affects the chief 
‘i hat they abandon War for his reliefs; 
him their ruler and their con- 
quering king, 


She Death’s cold icy 


Vake 


lhus :uns the son Cathayans love to 
sng. 

rhe maighty waves of insurrection beat, 

pon on ubfit throne they oft repeac, 

in A. D. cighteen hundred fortieth 
\ecar, 

Great ritain forced the opium trade, 
190 dear 

The Mandarins destroyed the opium 
chests, 

Whica England deemed a cause for 
Wer’s behests 

Great Lritain seems to be for traffic 


made, 

Both opium and rum are right in trade, 

\na so she drags her guns ‘cross glade 
ena glen, 

And there she slaughtered many thous- 
and men, 

Four hundred thousand once in earth- 
quake fell, 


And war has proven hardly less a 
hel! 

Nigh thirty million dollars England 
took, 


Hiongkong placed on England's 
map and book. 


In erzhteen fifty-seven was war again. 


Was 


Cathay was fought by French and 
Englishmen, 

The allied forces marched upen Pe- 
kin, 

And took the gate Cathayans call An- 
thing, 

Cathay agreed to pay eight million 
taels, 

‘Tis thus unto this day Great Britain 
deals, 


Cathay iooks back unto a golden age, 

Confucius, many a literary sage, 

As we to Asia, our religion's home, 

And to the tongues of ancient Greece 
and Rome, 
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But 


science beckens to the forward 
look, ; 
To nature front, not 
a book. 


backward toward 


With thirty thousand characters for 
words, 

Cathayan minds hard rise above the 
herds. 


No time is left to think of real things, 
Words, only words thru all his life he 


rings, 

Too long have we likewise to language 
knelt, 

While learning real, lone with science 
dwelt. 


They worship those who lived on earth 
before, 

Ancestor worship is their hearts’ deep 
core. 

We bow to what in future time shall 
be, 

Some worship one who taught men to 
be free, 


And wish him worshipped wheresoe’er 


the sun 

Doth his successive journeys yearly 
run. 

They deem that without him all souls 
must die, 

That pain eternal swiftly draweth 
nigh, 

And none escape except thru Jesus’ 


blood, 

And so they cross the broadest briney 
flood, 

And in the track of trade pursue their 
way, 

To tell Cathayans of the judgment day, 

How ail are lost who do not hear his 
name, 

Who long since dwelt in 
of fame, 

Born of a skillful race in Palestine, 

Who reaffirmed the golden rule and 

line. 

tell folk to 

temples down, 

Their gods are false, to come and Je 


Asia’s place 


They those tear their 


sus crown, 

Or virgin birth, as they declare their 
king, 

Of whom the tawny tribes delight io 
sing, 

Confucius never was a prophet true, 

And Buddha saves, not e’en a little 
few. 

The millions follow these, at last to 
die. 

Now from the wrath and future tor- 


ture fly, 





And when they ask, where are our 
fathers then, 

Whom we revere, devout and godly 
men? 

The faithful teacher of the world must 
tell, 

Idolaters are all fast bound in hell; 


The only God exists in persons three, 
The godhead is one Holy Trinity, 


In Asiatic Adam all men fell, 

God sent his son upon this earth to 
dwell. 

He suffered death in place of every 
man 

Who will accept the great redemption 
plan. 

But when they hear their fathers’ fi- 


nal doom, 
They deem thesse 
of gloom; 
And oft in anger turn their ears away, 
And dare await the dawn of judgment 
day, 


Iconoclasts, 


tidings are the word 


they think the preachers 
be, 

False gods, and fathers doomed, they 
cannot 


The foreign teachers from all Christian 


see, 


lands, 

Come to destroy with their unholy 
hands 

The worship they have long time held 
so dear, 

These cogitations rouse their wrath 
and fear. 

And then the consul comes with his 


demand, 

Not to molest where trade or preacher 
stand, 

And if it needs, an army will be sent; 

Cathay. should know what foreign 
consuls meant, 


Then suddeuly the wakened masses 
move, 

Four hundred million people potent 
prove, 

When patriotism in their bosoms 
swells, 

To draw the nations’ eyes where fury 
dwells. 


The Boxers dare ambassadors’ abode, 
And life beneath the rage of wrath is 


trode, 

The dowager dares arm her soldiers, 
too, 

To join the mob whose violence we 
rue. 
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The Bear then growls, he smells Cath- | Then “Saved!” in voice that rends the 
ayan blood, skies, 

The Lion’s roar is heard across the) “All saved!” from thousand throats 
flood, arise. 

His foot entrapped on Africa’s arid! The allied flags are beckoned by the 
soil, breeze, 

The Eagle screams where now the mil-| The allied arms command both land 
lions moil, and seas. 

His talons tear the tough Cathayan Awhile the waves of war keep up their 
flesh, roar, 

And all the nations for the fete are’) Unpitying billows beat upon the shore, 
fresh Cathayan wrecks are strewn upon the 


Their navies flap the winds of many 


seas, 

Nor wait they for the _ friendly 
tide or breeze, 

The eagles gather where the carcass 
lies, 


The cormorant above the river fiies, 


Hyenas in the neighboring mountains 
prowl, 

The wolf and jackall smell the gore 
and growl, 

And horsemen gather from the fields 
afar, 

The warhorse paweth and he saith, 
Aha! 

The nclash on clash reverberates the 
steel, 

The yellow ground shakes ‘neath the 


chariot wheel, 
Pekin must ope her palace doors or 
die, 
The Western nations now will ask her 
why, 
Why answers not the cable thru the 
main, 


9 


Are ministers of nations safe, or slain? 

The cannon below at the royal doors, 

This knocking lays them on the splint- 
ered floors, 


strand, 
And wounds and death lie in the drift- 


ing sand. 


And then the dove of peace applies 
the wing, 

And soon an olive leaf, her talons 
bring, 


The heavy Bear relaxed his crushing 


paws, 

The shaggy Lion licked his re- 
sheathed claws. 

The Eagle lit upon a towering crag, 

And gazed upon the tower that flung 
the flag, 

The German Kaiser then withheld his‘ 
sword, 

And all the nations list Li’s peaceful 
word. 

Manchuria must feel the jea’s big 
track, 

Whose bands of steel must bind the 
conquest back. 


PERRY MARSHALL. 
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Inspiring Novel on Negro Progress From Slave Days. 


“Yarb and Cretine, or Rising From Bonds” 


BY DR. GEORGE B. Ht. SWAYZE 


10 Full Page Illustrations. 


Bound in Silk Cloth. 


Price $1.50 


For sale by Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 


The dramatic events which Dr. Swayze describes take place in the so-called 
Reconstruction Period at the close of the Civil War. 





SPECIAL TESTIMONIALS. 


“Yarb 
Bonds,” 


is a story of 


and Cretine From 
Dr. 


Negro 


Rising 
George B. H. 
Life 


or 


by Swayze, 


in the South 


which is announced as an answer tc 


the Rev, Thomas Dixon's “Leopard's 


Spots,” that is to say, it presents the 


Negro side of the Southern Problem. 


It is a stout defense of the colored 
race, cast in the form of an excellent 
story.—Hartfoid, Conn., Times. 


“This new bock, ‘Yarb and Cretine,’ 
takes a view that is diametrically op- 
Rev. 


his ‘The Leopard’s Spots.’ It 


posite that of Thomas Dixon in 


will be 


interesting to compare the books olf 


these two mei, the one a clergyman, 
the other a physician... The question 
which they both seek to solve is a vital 


one and always an interesting one as 


well. Dr. Swayze has written with a 
sympathy and toleration which is to- 
tally lacking in the Rey. Mr. Dixon’s 
book.’”’—Scranton, Pa., Kepublican. 
“IT have caretully read ‘Yarb and 
Cretine or Rising From Bonds’ as a 


work of fiction that applies to the com- 
plicated Race Problem of our country 
starting from the condition of slav- 


ery. The study of character | found 
very interesting, and observed, with 
keen enjoyment, the development of 


each individual 





a type—strong, consistent and indis- 


pensable. Cretine’s warm rich nature 


was consistent even in the moments of 


her inconsistency; a child of nature, 
of impulse, and yet a woman of strengh 
withal a woman of fine qualities. 
She stands out as the most _pro- 
nounced artistic figure in th 
book. She is a pleasure to look 
upon. Job and Randolf have the 
key to the problem, heartily 


supported in their efforts by the chiv- 


alrous old Southern Colonel, whose ef- 


forts in behalf of the colored popu- 
lation must surely help them to ‘rise 
from bonds.’ The ‘poor white class’ 
as well as the colored are recognized 


as striving for their share of the bene- 


fits of a more elevating education and 


an equal chance as citizens. This book 


is calculated to arouse thought and 


impel action on the part of the Negro 
for his own uplift; and on the part of 
the rest of mankind in the United 
to give the Negro an 
tunity to help himself by such methods 
T. Washington is practically 


States oppor- 


as Booker 


demonstrating by the utilities of lib- 
eral industrial education. ‘Yarb and 
Cretine or Rising From Bonds,’ I trust 


may be instrumental in promoting the 
development of more such men, if the 
country has material for the courage 
und statesmanship of more than one 
Booker Washington.’—Mrs. M. K. 8. 


in his own way being | Smith, Tourist Educator. 
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Opportunity for Yong Men. 





B here is a growing demand at lucrative salaries in all sections 
of the country and especially in the South for young men trained 
in Agriculture. The demand for the graduates from this department 
of the Tuskegee NorMaAt anp InpustrraL Institute is so far in 
excess of the supply that we are offering special inducements to 
graduates of other schools, and persons sufliciently advanced in the 
academic branches to come here and pursue the courses in Agricul- 
ture, including practical Farm Work, Dairying, Live Stock Raising, 
etc. An opportunity will be given a few earnest young men to work 
out all of their board while taking a course. 


Those interested can secure full information by addressing 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 














QUERIES. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Have you seen the new publication 


which is scoring such a phenomenal 


“Aut bile Ride,’ March and Two- . 
Automobile Rid ’ success among all classes of readers? 


step, by V. J. Bock, is a very spirited, Queries answers queries on any sub- 
showy and pleasing march without an ject. Queries is novel, fascinating, en- 
equal. This is really an American hit tertaining, educational, and of inter- 
, ; + est to every ember of 2 family. 
for the piano, not very difficult to play. , y member of the family 
- ; : oo ,_ |The publication improves with cach 
The regular retail price of this march 

number, and new features are all the 
is 50 cents per copy. OUR READERS ; ; 5 ; 

time being introduced. You cannot fail 
will receive a copy post-paid by send- tq jike it, Only twenty-five cents a 
ing 20 cents in silver or postage stamps | year. Write at once for a free sample 
to the Globe Music Co., No. 17 West copy. Address QUERIES, 1716 Cali- 
28th street, New York fornia street, Denver, Colo. Remem- 


ber sample copy FREE. 
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